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—  Editorial  — 


With  today's  concern  about  the  quality  of  our  environment,  we  feel  that  we  destroy 
much  more  than  we  allow  Nature  to  recreate.  But  once  in  a  while  Nature  does  succeed  in 
making  a  comeback.  Fifty  years  ago,  in  Massachusetts:  A  Guide  To  Its  Places  and  People,  it  was 
stated,  ". . . .  when  in  1636  William  Pynchon  removed  to  the  wilderness  of  Springfield  to 
trade  in  beaver,  he  signified  the  beginning  of  a  process  of  extinction  of  Massachusetts 
fauna  halted  only  in  recent  years." 

"The  forests  preserve  today  a  much  narrower  range  of  wild  life.  The  gray  wolf  and  the 
black  bear  have  been  extirpated.  The  lynx,  once  common,  only  accidentally  finds  its  way 
into  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  State  at  long  intervals.  The  beaver  is  gone.  The 
northern  Virginia  deer,  almost  driven  out  during  the  nineteenth  century,  has  appeared  in 
larger  numbers  in  late  years,  but  is  scarce.  Of  the  larger  forms  of  wild  life,  only  the  fox  holds 
its  own.  In  spite  of  hunters,  the  red  fox,  cross  fox,  and  black  fox  are  still  commonly 
seen." 
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Cobble  Mountain 

The  End  of  an  Era 

by  Dietrich  Schlobohm 


In  the  spring  of  1932,  with  almost  no 
one  noticing,  a  way  of  life  centuries  old 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  Ironically,  this  oc- 
currence had  very  little  to  do  with  the  eco- 
nomic problems  plaguing  the  society  at 
the  time.  In  the  midst  of  our  nation's  worst 
depression  a  marvel  of  twentieth  century 
technology  and  engineering  had  been 
built  in  the  Cobble  Mountain  basin. 

At  the  time  of  its  completion,  the  Cob- 
ble Mountain  dam  was  the  highest  earthen 
dam  of  its  type  in  the  world,  and  the  reser- 
voir it  created  had  a  holding  capacity  of 
22.8  billion  gallons.  The  completion  of  this 
project  marked  Springfield's  successful 
effort  to  harness  the  Little  River  to  meet  its 
growing  water  needs. 

It  also  symbolized  the  end  of  an  era  for 
the  hill  towns  of  Blandford,  Granville  and 
Russell.  As  water  began  to  surge  from  the 
reservoir  into  the  Little  River  gorge  and 
eventually  onward  to  Springfield,  it  left  in 
its  wake  a  way  of  life  which  had  endured 
for  almost  two  centuries. 

Historically,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  such  as  Blandford  and  Granville 
had  survived  by  working  the  land  in  one 
form  or  another;  doing  whatever  the  land 
and  the  area  lent  itself  to.  People  grew 
most  of  their  own  food,  owned  a  small 
herd  of  cows,  raised  pigs  and  other  farm 
animals.  Income  to  purchase  what  they 


could  not  grow  or  produce  themselves 
came  from  the  sale  of  hay,  cream,  eggs, 
farm  animals,  timber,  maple  syrup,  fruit, 
etc. 

It  was  a  challenging  and  demanding 
existence.  The  topography  and  climate  left 
much  to  be  desired.  The  rocky,  shallow 
soil  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  production  of 
grains  as  a  cash  crop,  except  for  corn.  Only 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  did  many  hill 
town  farm  families  obtain  telephones  and 
other  luxuries.  For  much  of  its  history,  the 
Cobble  Mountain  area  had  done  without 
what  would  be  called  modern  conven- 
iences. 

FARM  ABANDONMENT 

Construction  of  the  Cobble  Mountain 
dam  and  reservoir  actually  accelerated  a 
process  which  had  already  been  going  on 
for  quite  some  time  —  farm  abandonment. 
By  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  obvious  for  all  who  chose  to 
see,  that  the  hill  towns  were  dying.  All 
over  New  England,  rural  population  was 
in  decline,  while  that  of  industrial  centers, 
was  on  the  rise. 

Hill  towns  such  as  Blandford  and  Gran- 
ville did  not  escape  this  trend.  A  quick 
glance  at  census  statistics  confirms  this 
point: 
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BLANDFORD 

GRANVILLE 

YEAR 

POPULATION 

POPULATION 

1830 

1590 

1649 

1850 

1418 

1305 

1870 

1026 

1293 

1900 

836 

1050 

1920 

479 

655 

The  situation  was  not  the  same  for  the 
town  of  Russell.  Its  experience  was  some- 
what different  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
Westfield  River,  mills  and  the  railroad. 

MEMORIES 

In  the  Cobble  Mountain  area,  we  are 
fortunate  to  still  have  older  residents  alive 
who  remember  the  days  before  the  dam 
was  built.  Some  of  them  are  the  children  of 
families  who  were  displaced  by  the  reser- 
voir, including  Horace  and  Franklin  Cook, 
Byron*  and  Greta  Richards.  Others  are 
local  residents  who  have  lived  most  of 
their  lives  in  the  area  such  as  Walter 
Phelon,  his  sister  Edith  Phelon,  Doris  Hay- 
den,  Francis  and  Dolly  Hunt,  and  Elmer 
and  Edna  Hart.  Interviewing  these  people 
and  others  has  provided  me  with  a  wealth 
of  information  about  life  in  the  area  during 
the  "old  days." 

Byron  Richards  remembered  growing 
up  on  a  140-acre  farm  on  South  Street  with 
about  40  acres  cleared  for  "mowins."  Any- 
thing that  was  not  fields  was  fenced  in — 
that  was  pasture — timber  and  all."  Byron's 
Uncle  Henry  inherited  the  adjacent  farm 
and  big  house  from  grandfather  Isaac  Rich- 
ards. This  was  a  beautiful  two-story  coloni- 
al. The  twin  chimney  foundations  are  still 
clearly  visible  in  the  old  cellar  hole.  Her- 
bert Richards,  Byron's  father,  inherited  a 
smaller  house  a  bit  further  down  on 
South  Street. 


How  did  the  Richards'  family  earn  a 
livelihood  back  in  the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury? They  raised  some  corn  and  potatoes. 
What  they  did  not  use  for  themselves  or 
livestock,  they  sold.  The  cream  from  their 
small  dairy  herd  was  sold  to  the  Westfield 
Creamery.  They  also  did  some  sugaring, 
and  like  other  hill  town  farmers  during 
slack  time,  Herbert  Richards  hired  him- 
self out. 

The  Richards'  family  sold  out  to  the 
Peck  Lumber  Company  in  late  1925  be- 
cause they  knew  their  farm  would  even- 
tually be  taken  by  the  City  of  Springfield. 
Peck's  offer  of  $6,500  seemed  reasonable 
given  the  circumstances.  Byron  remem- 
bered his  parents  reaction  to  these  events 
as  one  ot  resignation.  There  was  nothing 
they  could  do  about  it  —  but  just  make  the 
best  of  it. 

Byron  also  remembered  as  a  young 
boy  bringing  cows  up  to  the  Atwater  pas- 
ture off  South  Quarter  Road  in  Russell. 
The  Atwater  place  (already  abandoned) 
had  a  large  amount  of  beautiful  open  fields 
—  "mostly  mowins  with  pasture  below 
that."  Visiting  this  site  today  requires  a  lot 
of  imagination  to  see  it  as  Byron  Richards 
saw  it  in  approximately  1915.  All  of  those 
fields,  by  the  1980's,  had  become  mature 
forests;  reinforcing  the  observation  of  how 
quickly  nature  reclaims  what  man  has  a- 
bandoned.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
change  is  a  first  principle  in  both  society, 
and  the  natural  world.  Those  old  Atwater 
fields,  turned  to  forests,  have  recently 
been  cut  over  by  the  city  as  part  of  a  for- 
estry plan  for  the  watershed. 

Horace  Cook  clearly  remembers  grow- 
ing up  on  his  family's  250-acre  farm  on 
lower  Falls  Road  (presently  called  Her- 
rick  Road).  A  fair  size  dairy  herd  along 
with  a  big  sugar  orchard  provided  the  fam- 
ily with  an  adequate  income.  His  father, 
Frank  Cook,  tapped  over  1500  trees  at 
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times.  The  family  also  raised  sheep  for  a- 
while. 

Horace  also  recalls  that  his  father  did  a 
good  deal  of  negotiating  with  the  city  be- 
fore selling  out.  This  apparently  was  a  dif- 
ficult decision  for  the  Cooks.  After  selling 
their  farm,  the  Cooks  moved  up  to  Route 
23  in  Blandford  where  Horace's  younger 
brother  Franklin  and  his  wife  Agnes  still 
reside  today.  That  property,  however,  was 
not  a  farm. 

Horace  remembers  that  his  father  was 
upset  and  saddened  by  this  move  because 
he  very  much  enjoyed  farming  and  their 
way  of  life.  According  to  Horace  Cook, 
"None  of  the  people  who  were  uprooted 
liked  it  very  much."  Although  there 
weren't  too  many  working  farms  left  in  the 
Cobble  Mountain  basin  in  the  1920's,  some 
like  the  Cooks,  had  strong  ties  to  the  land. 
While  agriculture  continued  to  decline 
the  town  was  actually  growing  in  popula- 
tion during  the  period  under  discussion. 

In  the  Cobble  Mountain  area,  an  al- 
ready struggling  community  had  to  face  an 
additional  pressure  not  present  in  most 
other  places.  In  1906,  the  state  legislature 
in  Boston  concurred  with  Springfield's 
belief  that  the  Little  River  and  its  water- 
shed would  be  an  ideal  location  for  a  re- 
servoir. 

The  system  begun  in  1907  and  finally 
completed  in  1932  consists  of  three  reser- 
voirs (Borden  Brook,  Cobble  Mountain, 
and  Provin  Mountain)  as  well  as  a  filtra- 
tion and  power  plant.  The  complex  was 
built  in  two  major  stages  —  Borden  Brook 
(1907-1909)  and  Cobble  Mountain  (1927- 
1932)  with  various  other  improvements 
made  along  the  way.  The  Cobble  Moun- 
tain project  was  by  far  the  larger  and  more 
important  of  the  two.  A  good  portion  of 
Blandford,  part  of  northern  Granville,  and 
a  small  section  of  Russell  make  up  the  sys- 
tem. 


The  impact  on  residents  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  reservoir  was  dra- 
matic. They  had  to  leave.  The  decision  to 
continue  or  give  up  their  traditional  way  of 
life  had  in  effect  been  taken  from  them. 
Families  whose  land  had  been  designated 
as  necessary  for  the  project  had  no  choice 
but  to  acquiesce.  Even  if  they  were  of)- 
posed  to  the  plan,  they  did  not  have  the 
political  clout  or  resources  to  resist.  Those 
who  were  fortunate  to  have  some  valuable 
timber  on  their  property  might  sell  out  to  a 
lumber  company  like  Peck  for  a  good 
price.  Otherwise,  they  pretty  much  had  to 
accept  what  the  City  of  Springfield  of- 
fered them. 

Reactions  to  the  Cobble  Mountain  pro- 
ject were  mixed.  The  majority  of  area  resi- 
dents, who  were  not  faced  with  the  loss  of 
their  farms,  were  indifferent.  For  those 
most  directly  affected,  reactions  varied. 
Some  were  deeply  saddened.  It  meant  ad- 
justments, hardships,  and  coping  with 
feelings  of  separation  and  loss.  Others  ac- 
cepted the  reservoir  as  a  reality  and  simply 
resigned  themselves  to  make  the  best  of 
things.  After  all,  problems  were  nothing 
new  to  people  who  were  constantly  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  for  survival.  They  were 
accustomed  to  hardship  and  uncertainty. 

Some  residents  may  have  even  wel- 
comed the  change.  If  you  had  a  200-acre 
farm,  but  were  unmarried  or  widowed, 
with  no  children  and  advancing  in  years, 
the  city's  offer  might  have  sounded  rea- 
sonably attractive  even  though  it  would 
mean  change  and  adjustment. 

For  people  who  were  living  a  marginal 
existence  with  little  hope  of  bettering  their 
situation,  the  reservoir  may  have  been  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  For  others  who  made 
a  decent  living,  whose  material  needs 
were  moderate  and  who  loved  the  land 
and  the  way  of  life  which  the  hill  towns 
offered  —  giving  up  their  homes  was  a  dif- 
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ficult  and  painful  process.  In  interviewing 
many  of  the  surviving  children  of  families 
displaced  by  the  reservoir,  I  encountered 
all  of  these  reactions  in  their  remem- 
brances. 

As  the  last  family  in  the  Cobble  Moun- 
tain area  packed  its  possessions  and  left  its 
home  on  South  Street,  Falls  Road,  or 
South  Quarter  Road  what  were  they  really 
leaving  behind?  What  kind  of  life  were 
they  giving  up  —  what  kind  of  life  was  dis- 
appearing? 

I  suspect  that  it  was  a  way  of  life  which 
is  very  difficult  for  most  people  today  to 
imagine  or  comprehend.  Is  there  anything 
to  be  gained  from  trying  to  study  and  un- 
derstand that  past?  Is  it  possible,  even  for 
those  who  have  the  interest  and  curiosity, 
to  understand  what  life  was  like  for  earlier 
generations  living  in  rural  Western  Massa- 
chusetts? 

If  one  hikes  the  abandoned  road  which 
still  goes  by  the  old  Cook  place,  one  can 
gain  some  sense  of  why  such  ties  were 
strong. 

Hill  town  farm  families  used  the  land  in 
any  way  they  could  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
Just  as  Frank  Cook  raised  sheep  and  tapped 
sugar  maples,  Doris  Hayden  relates,  "My 
father-in-law  probably  started  his  ice  busi- 
ness in  the  early  1900's.  There  was  a  pond 
on  his  farm,  so  why  not  get  a  cash  crop 
from  it.  As  he  grew  older,  my  husband  car- 
ried on  the  business  until  electric  refriger- 
ation killed  the  demand  for  ice."  (Stone 
Walls:  Blandford  250th  Anniversary  Edition, 
p.  6). 

Harvesting  ice  was  the  most  important 
source  of  income  for  the  Hayden's  in  the 
early  twentieth  century.  Elmer  Hart,  the 
oldest  living  resident  of  Blandford  at  90 
years  of  age,  recalls  that  he  worked  for 
Ralph  Hayden  for  a  while.  "While  Ralph 
took  the  two-horse  team  and  wagon,  I  took 
a  one-horse  team  and  peddled  ice  on  the 


side  roads."  Hill  town  residents  were  very 
resourceful  in  the  ways  they  used  the  land 
to  help  support  themselves. 

Families  sometimes  left  behind  more 
than  cellar  holes  and  the  memories  of  their 
progeny.  Some  were  letter  writers  and 
diary  keepers.  The  Cook  family  on  Falls 
Road,  for  example,  offer  us  a  wonderful 
glimpse  of  what  everyday  life  was  like  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  Cooks  were 
diary  keepers  and  their  notations  provide 
us  with  a  rich  harvest  of  information. 

In  his  1891  diary,  55  year  old  Horace 
Burdette  Cook,  living  on  a  200-acre  hill 
farm,  describes  typical  winter  chores: 
breaking  out  the  road  with  his  oxen,  draw- 
ing wood,  tending  to  his  stock,  fixing  a  har- 
ness for  the  colt,  moving  hay,  chopping 
sap  wood,  repairing  the  ox  yoke  and  work- 
ing for  William  Bates.  There  was  also  time 
for  haircuts,  funerals,  looking  in  on  neigh- 
bors, and  going  up  to  the  center. 

In  1886,  at  the  age  of  50,  Horace  Cook 
married  Lucelia  Sizer.  Lucelia  was  39  years 
old  at  this  time,  and  a  widow  with  several 
children  of  her  own  from  a  previous  mar- 
riage. This  second  marriage  produced  two 
additional  children,  Frank  and  Naomi. 

In  the  tradition  of  the  time,  she  does 
not  tell  us  much  about  her  feelings  or  per- 
sonal life  directly.  But  her  1904  diary  does 
reveal  a  57- year-old  woman  with  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  energy,  working  away  at 
an  endless  number  of  tasks.  Her  days  ap- 
pear to  be  filled  with  a  continuous  routine 
of  baking,  cooking,  mending,  ironing, 
mopping,  quilting,  preserving,  chopping 
wood  and  helping  with  other  farm  chores. 
The  lives  of  hill  town  women  were  hard 
and  demanding,  but  not  without  a  sense 
of  accomplishment. 

There  are  numerous  ways  to  learn  a- 
bout  the  past.  I  have  mentioned  and  illus- 
trated some  of  them  in  this  article.  My 
experience  has  taught  me  that  people's 
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memories,  while  at  times  imperfect,  are 
nonetheless  invaluable.  Doris  Hayden,  a 
genealogist  and  unofficial  town  historian 
living  in  Blandford  since  1909,  related  an 
incident  which  beautifully  reinforces  this 
point.  One  day  quite  a  number  of  years 
ago,  she  and  Frank  Cook  were  up  in  the 
Blandford  Cemetery  seeking  some  infor- 
mation when  he  reminded  her,  "You've 
got  to  ask  us  old  folks  questions  while  we 
are  still  here."  I  could  not  agree  more. 

The  Cobble  Mountain  experience  is 
significant  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  it 
is  a  microcosm  of  what  happened  through- 
out New  England  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  construction  of  the  dam  and  res- 
ervoir simply  accelerated  a  process  of 
change  which  was  already  well  under  way. 
Some  residents  were  very  conscious  of  the 
changes  overtaking  the  area  after  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Stephen  Pitoniak,  in  his  History  of  West- 
ern Massachusetts  (p.  38),  shares  with  the 
reader  some  poignant  thoughts  related  to 


him  by  Mrs.  Bess  Banker  Day,  who  lived  in 
the  South  Quarter  area  during  that  time 
period.  Mrs.  Day  recalled,  "After  Spring- 
field bought  up  South  Quarter,  it  was  the 
end  of  the  era.  There  were  no  houses  left 
now,  roads  were  closed,  and  what  was 
once  a  pleasant  little  community  of  neigh- 
bors, has  been  left  to  the  deer  and  porcu- 
pine." She  also  stated,  "When  I  look  back 
to  life  on  the  mountain,  it  was  a  contented 
place,  between  cycles.  In  my  mother's 
young  adulthood,  the  urge  hit  the  com- 
munity to  'Go  West,  young  man,'  and  grow 
with  the  country.  In  mine  it  was  'move  to 
the  city  and  get  a  job;'  forget  the  farm. 
When  Springfield  bought  South  Quarter, 
and  put  in  Cobble  Mountain  Dam,  it  was 
the  last  of  the  mountain  community." 

The  once  active  farms  of  the  Cobble 
Mountain  area  have  ceased  to  exist.  Rem- 
nants of  this  community,  however,  still 
survive;  they  are  the  stone  walls,  cellar 
holes,  aging  sugar  maples,  and  abandoned 
roads  seemingly  leading  nowhere.  We 
also  have  the  memories  held  by  the  sur- 


viving  children  and  grandchildren  of 
those  who  once  lived  in  the  area.  In  addi- 
tion, earlier  inhabitants  kept  diaries,  and 
wrote  letters,  poems  and  memoirs.  One 
can  also  discover  much  about  these  peo- 
ple and  their  way  of  life  from  newspapers, 
old  photographs,  town  reports,  tax  and 
probate  court  records,  and  many  other  his- 
torical tracings.  It  is  important  to  keep  the 
memory  of  this  community  alive. 

The  history  of  Cobble  Mountain  has 
something  to  teach  us.  It  not  only  offers  us 
a  glimpse  of  what  life  was  like  for  earlier 
generations,  but  can  tell  us  much  about  the 


land,  the  patterns  of  people's  lives  and  how 
the  two  interacted,  i.e.  how  the  land  and 
nature  shaped  the  community  and  vice 
versa.  As  we  examine  this  history,  we  may 
learn  something  about  ourselves  in  the 
process.  The  story  of  Cobble  Mountain 
reveals  much  about  what  is  basic  to  life 
wherever  it  exists. 

What  further  revelations  await  those 
willing  to  explore  the  life  patterns  of  an  age 
gone  by  —  the  history  of  a  hill  farm  com- 
munity —  the  story  of  Cobble  Mountain? 
Perhaps  for  the  curious.  Cobble  Moun- 
tain is  not  the  end  of  an  era,  but  rather  the 
beginning  of  an  adventure  of  discovery. 


****** 

*  Byron  Richards  died  October  16, 1987,  just  as  this 
article  was  completed.  The  author  will  always  re- 
member, with  gratitude,  the  lengthy  conversa- 
tions we  had  about  the  Cobble  Mountain  area  and 
especially  the  walk  we  took  down  South  Street  to 
the  old  homestead  in  October  of  1986. 

My  interest  in  nature  and  the  history  of  hill  farm 
communities  was  energized  by  his  willingness  to 
help  and  share  what  he  knew. 

Byron  Herbert  Richards  (1905-1987)  will  be 
missed  and  fondly  remembered. 

Dietrich  Schlobohm  lives  in  West  Springfield  with 
wife,  Feelie  and  son,  Matthew.  He  is  Professor  of 
History  at  Springfield  College  and  teaches  Ameri- 
can History.  His  special  interest  and  expertise  is  in 
environmental  history.  He  is  a  conservationist  and 
amateur  naturalist  and  enjoys  the  outdoors;  hik- 
ing, cross  country  skiing,  animal  tracking  and  wil- 
derness camping. 


Sugaring,  Mason-Style 

by  Connie  Dorrington 


When  Jeff  Mason  was  six  years  old,  he 
and  his  older  brother  Guy,  now  called 
Bob,  produced  six  quarts  of  maple  syrup 
from  trees  on  their  family's  chicken  farm  in 
Blandford.  As  they  set  off  to  sell  their 
labor-intensive  product  to  the  neighbors, 
Jeff  tripped  and  broke  all  six  jars.  "My 
brother  could  have  killed  me."  This  was 
his  first  encounter  with  sugaring. 

In  1958,  Bob  and  Esther  Mason  moved 
with  their  three  children,  Linda,  Guy  and 
Jeff  to  Kinne  Brook  Farm  in  Worthington. 
Here,  the  family  got  into  the  production  of 
maple  products  as  a  sideline  to  their  dairy. 
Jeff  was  intrigued  by  the  innovations  pos- 
sible in  producing  the  syrup  and  sugar. 
The  dairy  aspect  prepared  him  for  another 
facet  of  his  life,  which  is  working  at  Edge- 
hill  Farm  in  Cummington  three  to  four 
days  a  week. 

By  1978,  when  Jeff  was  twenty-seven, 
he  met  and  later  married  LeAnn  Parsons 
of  Goshen.  She  is  as  motivated  as  he  to 
becoming  SUCCESSFUL.  They  work  as  a 
team,  as  integrated  as  their  complicated 
equipment.  On  their  homestead,  one  mile 
south  of  the  Mason  farm,  since  sold  to  the 
Tony  Lake  family,  they  erected  a  tempo- 
rary, plastic-covered  sugar  house.  This, 
after  completing  a  stone,  octagonal  home 
up  among  the  ledges  on  their  land.  The 
first  year's  out-put  from  350  buckets  was 


sixty-three  gallons.  They  shied  away  from 
pipeline  (plastic  tubing)  because  the  early 
systems  resulted  in  one  half  the  sap  that 
could  be  collected  by  buckets.  Today's  up- 
graded tubing  systems  result  in  double 
that  of  buckets,  which  explains  why  Jeff 
and  LeAnn  now  use  fifteen  miles  of  pipe- 
line. Incidentally,  this  can  be  cleaned  with 
chlorine  and  water  in  just  two  days. 

A  simple  beginning  is  growing  into  an 
amazingly  satisfying  and  profitable  enter- 
prise. In  1979,  they  built  a  20'  x  20'  sugar 
house  of  dismantled  tobacco  barns,  which 
they  called,  "The  Red  Bucket  Sugar  Shack." 
Growth  has  been  steady.  As  new  technol- 
ogy becomes  available,  the  Masons  take 
advantage  of  it.  When  it  lags  behind  their 
needs,  Jeff  improvises  and  invents  his  own 
labor-saving  devices.  Some  state-of-the- 
art  equipment  they  use  are  gas-powered 
tappers,  a  gas  finisher,  a  canner  and  filter 
press.  One  of  the  latest  innovations  is  a  re- 
verse osmosis  machine  (R/O),  which  cuts 
boiling  time  by  removing  75%  of  the  water 
from  sap  prior  to  boiling.  It  can  run  24 
hours  a  day,  unattended.  Just  one  more 
way  they  can  become  larger  and  more  ef- 
ficient with  only  the  help  of  their  fathers, 
daughter  Stacey  and  her  husband  Bob 
Reinke,  daughter  Melissa,  neighbor  Earl 
Robinson  and  assorted  friends  and  other 
family  members. 
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In  1982,  they  added  onto  the  sugar 
house  a  16'  X  24'  dining  room,  a  kitchen, 
woodshed  and  a  retail  sales  area.  On  a 
Sunday  in  mid-season,  they  serve  be- 
tween 200  and  300  meals,  forty  seatings  at 
a  time.  The  menu  includes,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  pancakes  and  bacon  or  sausage, 
such  delights  as  maple-topped  dough- 
nuts, English  muffins  with  maple  cream, 
maple  milk  and,  new  last  year,  their  Sugar 
Shack  hearty  sandwich. 

Meanwhile,  their  year-round  catalogue 
business  is  catering  to  a  nationwide  clien- 
tele. They  offer  four  grades  of  maple  syrup, 
maple  candies  in  assorted  shapes  and 
sizes,  maple  cream  and  Indian  sugar. 
These  items  are  sold  separately  or  in  com- 
bination in  family-made  wooden  crates 
that  are  then  wrapped  in  plastic  and  heat- 
shrunk.  In  a  good  year,  LeAnn  makes  600 
to  800  pounds  of  sugar. 

The  granulated,  or  Indian,  sugar  is 
processed  in  Johnson,  Vermont.  Because 
it  takes  1200  pounds  of  syrup  to  start  that 
machine,  other  local  producers  are  en- 


couraged to  combine  their  syrup  with  that 
of  the  Masons'  to  make  the  effort  worth- 
while. This  sugar  is  a  delicious  form  of  the 
maple  flavor.  At  $5.00  per  pound,  it  is  too 
expensive  to  use  in  general  baking.  It  is 
lovely  in  coffee,  sprinkled  on  toast,  added 
to  cake  frosting,  etc. 

In  1985,  the  Masons  built  their  first 
warehouse.  They  had  become  dealers  of 
maple  sugaring  equipment  four  years 
earlier,  when  the  area's  two  other  suppli- 
ers left  the  field  open.  They  are  now  the 
largest  dealer  in  Massachusetts.  They  can 
supply  everything  from  spigots,  buckets 
and  evaporators  to  R/O's  for  a  backyard 
operation  or  full-scale  production. 

The  past  three  years  have  been  dis- 
astrous for  the  maple  people.  Some  blame 
the  acid  rain,  and  others  the  saddle  promi- 
nent caterpillars  that  defoliate  maple 
trees.  Jeff  feels  the  weather  has  been  re- 
sponsible. This  spring,  they  look  forward 
to  a  banner  year.  If  it  shouldn't  prove  to  be 
so,  there's  always  next  year. 
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William  H.  Bartletfs  Recollections 

of  the 
BLIZZARD  OF  1888 

in  Worthington 


As  the  storm  was  getting  underway. 
Father  took  me  in  the  sleigh  with  him 
down  to  the  "Corners"  to  meet  the  Wil- 
liamsburg stage  and  pick  up  Sam  Hayden 
(a  remittance  man  who  roomed  and  board- 
ed with  us)  and  take  him  to  our  home.^ 
To  keep  us  warm  in  the  sleigh.  Father 
placed  a  lighted  lantern  in  under  the  buf- 
falo skin  sleigh  robe.  Although  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  22  below  zero,  we  did 
not  suffer  too  much.  Anyway,  I  did  not, 
for  I  was  down  there  under  the  robe  with 
the  lantern.  I  do  recall  that  there  was  quite 
a  high  wind  blowing  and  Sam  and  Father 
were  probably  not  so  comfortable. 

It  was  that  evening,  though  I  believe  it 
could  have  been  the  following  evening, 
that  Augusta  Bartlett,  who  with  her  mother 
lived  about  60  rods  south  on  the  road  to 
Morey's  ^  came  pounding  on  our  front 
door.  She  begged  Father  to  come  down  to 
her  place^  and  close  the  barn  doors.  They 
had  gotten  loose  and  blown  open.  Being 
on  the  side  of  the  barn  that  the  wind  was 
blowing  against,  the  barn  was  filling  with 
snow  and  she  was  afraid  her  stock  might 
freeze.  Augusta  was  wearing  a  pair  of  her 
deceased  father's  trousers;  otherwise  she 
could  not  have  waded  up  to  our  house 
through  the  deep  snow.  Seeing  a  woman 
in  a  man's  trousers  was  a  novel  sight  for 


me'.  Father  went  back  with  her  and  got  the 
big  barn  doors  shut.  Mother  held  a 
lamp  up  at  our  front  room  window  for 
quite  some  time  'til  Father  returned  and 
eased  Mother's  worry.  And  I  guess  the 
light  was  a  welcome  guide  for  Father. 

When,  after  the  fourth  day,  the  storm 
ceased,  a  small  triangular  space  at  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  south  win- 
dow on  the  west  side  of  the  house  was  the 
only  chance  we  had  to  see  out  on  that  side 
of  the  house.  Snow  had  drifted  to  the  roof 
of  the  north  ell  of  our  house.  Stari^  and  I 
took  our  sleds  to  the  comb  of  that  roof 
and  slid  east  and  slid  west,  giving  our- 
selves a  push-off  by  kicking  off  from 
that  chimney. 

Sam  and  Father  dug  a  tunnel  from  the 
west  door  of  our  woodshed,  northwest- 
erly, under  the  snow  to  the  open  carriage 
shed  where  was  stored  the  bulk  of  our 
supply  of  stove  wood.  My  job  was  to  con- 
vey the  snow  blocks  they  cut  back 
through  that  kitchen-woodshed  and  out 
into  the  barnyard  to  dispose  of  them.  That 
tunnel  stood  up  for  some  weeks,  I  believe, 
before  it  caved  in. 

Father  and  Sam  Hayden  were  enlisted 
to  open  up  the  road  from  our  house  down 
to  Augusta  Bartlett's.  They  cut  out  huge 
snow  blocks  about  2  ft.  x  2  ft.  x  2  ft.  and 
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heaved  them  up  out  of  the  road  trench. 
My  job  was  to  roll  them  back  to  make 
room  for  the  many  more  to  follow.  Mother 
came  along  on  the  top  of  the  drifted  snow 
to  watch  the  work.  She  had  a  bright  red 
shawl  over  her  head.  Reaching  up  to  an 


ash  tree  branch,  she  tied  on  it  a  shred  of 
red  wool  from  her  shawl.  When  the  snow 
was  all  melted  away  in  the  spring,  that  bit 
of  scarlet  wool  was  nearly  fifteen  feet 
above  the  ground. 


*********** 

footnotes  by  Helen  Magargal 

'Will  Bartlett  was  a  cousin  of  Irving,  Guy,  Elsie,  Marion  and  Alice  Bartlett.  Their  fathers  were  twin  brothers:  Horace  and 
Howard.  Howard  moved  his  family  to  Arizona  where  Will  became  a  surveyor  and  engineer  with  the  Verde  River  Irrigation 
and  Power  District.  Bartlett  Dam  is  named  for  him. 

^Their  home  was  at  the  juncture  of  Cold  St.  and  Ridge  Rd. 

'Now  Sena's. 

""Now  Judge  Urbano's,  Ridge  Rd. 

'I  remember  my  father,  Guy  Bartlett,  telling  how  scandalized  townspeople  were  because  Augusta  did  her  barn  chores  in 
men's  pants  or  overalls. 

*  Starr  was  Will's  sister. 
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Once  I  discovered 

the  secret  of  a  tear 
They  fall  very  slowly 

one  by  one 
Roll  down  the  face 

droplets  of  pain 
Glisten  in  the  light 
Silent  in  the  night 
Tears  of  love,  tears  of  pain 

Roll  into  one,  in  search  of  the  light  ** 


Tears,  tears, 

fight  raging  fire 

burning  my  soul 


Sadness  in  the  air 
Smells  of  tragedy 
White  finger  of  death 
A  candle  chosen  amongst  many 
A  flame  burnt  its  brightest 
Tiny  black  hole 

and  more  darkness  in  this  world 
As  stars  in  the  heavens 

are  candles  of  the  world 
Roving  finger  of  death 
Search  for  darkness  in  a  field  of  flame 


by  Howard  Noe,  Jr. 


The  Bookcase 

by  Louise  Mason 


Yesterday,  she  took  me  outside  and 
cleaned  me  up.  I  had  sat  at  the  back  of  the 
garage,  ignored  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
my  shelves  filled  with  pots  of  old  paint  and 
cans  of  nails.  I  was  positively  filthy,  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  layer  of  dust  and  my  top 
all  stained  with  grease  and  oil.  I  was  a 
dreadful  mess.  First  she  dusted  me  off, 
sneezing  and  coughing  in  the  process, 
then  she  scrubbed  me  several  times  with 
soap  and  water  and  a  big  scratchy  brush. 
The  worst  part  was  removing  the  dreadful 
stains  from  my  top.  I  thought  she'd  never 
get  them  all  off,  but  after  much  scouring, 
she  finally  did.  That  really  hurt. 

I  should  introduce  myself  properly.  I 
am  a  very  sturdy  and  well-made  bookcase, 
about  sixty  years  old,  and  for  the  first  forty 
years,  led  a  comfortable  and  useful  life, 
filled  with  books.  I'm  no  ordinary  book- 
case, plain  and  cheaply  made.  You  can  tell 
by  looking  at  me,  otherwise  I  wouldn't  be 
in  such  good  condition  after  the  treat- 
ment I've  had  lately.  Now  that  I'm  cleaned 
up,  I  only  need  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  and  I'll 
be  as  good  as  new  again. 

At  my  age,  I  get  off  the  track  easily,  now 
where  was  I?  Oh  yes,  I  was  telling  you 
about  myself.  I  was  made  in  a  furniture  fac- 
tory in  Gardner,  Massachusetts,  back  in 
the  1920s,  when  furniture  was  well  con- 
structed of  good  materials.  My  woodwork 
is  ornamental,  some  kind  of  Greek  design 
—  I  think  they  call  it  Doric  —  and  I  even 
have  a  cornice.  I  was  and  still  am  a  very 
handsome  bookcase.  I  was  sold  through 


the  Jordan  Marsh  Store  in  Boston,  unfin- 
ished, as  a  birthday  present  for  a  little  girl 
about  eight  or  nine,  who  lived  out  in  New- 
ton in  a  big,  red  brick  house.  She  loved 
books  and  wanted  a  bookcase  for  her  very 
own.  She  thought  me  most  handsome 
when  she  saw  me,  and  painted  me  a  lovely 
creamy  white.  I  remembered  she  needed 
help  to  carry  me  up  two  flights  of  stairs  to 
her  room  on  the  third  floor  of  that  red 
brick  house.  I  was,  as  I  have  said,  sturdy 
and  heavy. 

I  remember  her  gradually  filling  my 
shelves  over  the  years  with  her  favorite 
books.  Let's  see  if  I  can  remember  any  of 
the  titles.  There  was  Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm,  which  her  grandmother  gave 
her  one  Easter  as  a  reward  for  swearing  off 
candy  during  Lent.  There  were  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  Five  Little  Peppers  and  How 
They  Grew,  Treasure  Island,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Pinocchio,  Dicken's  Christmas 
Carol,  and  Hans  Brinker  and  the  Silver 
Skates  was  another  birthday  present. 
Then  there  were  a  Child's  Garden  of  Ver- 
ses by  Stevenson,  Washington,  D.C  the 
Nation's  Capital,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Peter 
Pan,  Arabian  Nights,  and  two  books  called 
A  Child's  History  of  the  World  and  a 
Child's  Geography  of  the  World,  which 
she  had  especially  wanted  for  Christmas.  1 
remember  those  two  got  pretty  worn  out 
from  being  read  over  and  over.  There 
were  a  lot  of  stories  about  two  rag  dolls. 
Raggedy  Ann  and  Raggedy  Andy,  and 
those  got  pretty  worn  out  too.  She  had  two 
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rag  dolls  like  the  ones  in  the  books,  and 
had  cut  open  Raggedy  Ann  to  see  if  she 
really  had  a  candy  heart.  It  turned  out  to  be 
cardboard  and  she'd  sewed  her  back  up. 

There  was  a  whole  set  of  books  —  the 
Little  Colonel  series  —  that  she  saved  her 
nickles  and  dimes  for.  They  cost  two  dol- 
lars apiece,  a  lot  of  money  back  when  I 
was  young. 

Each  time  she  had  the  money  saved,  she 
would  ride  on  the  trolley  car  to  the  pub- 
lishers on  Beacon  Street  in  Boston  to  buy 
one  of  the  set,  and  bring  it  home  for  my 
shelf.  She  especially  loved  four  books  a- 
bout  a  Quaker  girl  from  Philadelphia  and 
her  experiences  during  the  American  Rev- 
olution. They  were  called  Peggy  Owen, 
Peggy  Owen  at  Yorktown,  Peggy  Owen 
and  Liberty,  and  I've  forgotten  what  the 
fourth  one  was. 

She  loved  books  and  always  wanted 
them  for  Christmas  and  birthday  presents. 
I  also  held  piles  of  a  magazine  called  St. 
Nicholas,  that  came  every  month  and  was 
filled  with  wonderful  stories.  At  times,  she 
hid  a  diary  behind  the  books  on  my  shelf. 
There  were  lots  more  books  on  my  shelves 
over  the  years,  but  I  can't  remember  now 
what  they  were.  Some  of  the  books  she  still 
has,  because  I  could  see  them  yesterday  on 
shelves  in  the  kitchen  when  I  was  drying 
off  and  resting.  I  was  simply  exhausted 
after  my  strenuous  scrubbing,  but  it  felt  so 
good  to  be  clean  and  appreciated  again. 
She  clucked  over  me  when  she  was  clean- 
ing me  up,  about  how  I  never  should  have 
been  left  out  in  the  garage  at  all  and  where 
had  I  been  all  this  time,  and  she  was  so 
sorry  she  had  forgotten  about  me.  She  said 
she  needed  another  bookcase  now  and 
just  discovered  me  sitting  out  there,  a 
sorry  sight  indeed. 

There,  I've  gotten  off  the  subject  again. 
I  was  telling  you  about  my  early  life  in  the 


brick  house  in  Newton.  I  lived  there,  filled 
with  books  nearly  forty  years,  long  after 
the  little  girl  had  grown  up  and  left  home. 
Finally,  twenty  years  ago,  the  brick  house 
was  sold  and  I  was  carted  off  in  a  big  mov- 
ing van  with  a  lot  of  other  furniture  for  a 

long  ride  to  the  country  here,  and  stored  in 
a  dusty  old  barn.  It  was  pleasant  enough 
there,  but  cold  in  winter.  In  the  warm 
weather,  the  barn  door  was  left  open  and  I 
had  a  wonderful  view  out  over  the  fields  of 
Christmas  trees  and  grazing  sheep  to  the 
hills  beyond.  Barn  swallows  built  nests  of 
mud  and  hay  up  high  near  the  roof.  Their 
soft  twittering  all  summer  was  pleasant  to 
hear.  Chipmunks  and  mice  and  some- 
times a  cat  kept  me  company  in  the  winter, 
seeking  shelter  from  the  cold  and  snow.  At 
times,  children  would  come  to  swing  and 
play  in  the  barn  or  grownups  would  have 
square  dances  there  and  picnics  outside.  I 
loved  the  music  and  watching  all  the  peo- 
ple in  their  fancy  clothes. 

After  a  few  years,  I  was  carried  down  to 
the  garage  and  that's  when  my  troubles 
began.  How  could  she  have  forgotten  a- 
bout  me!  She  walked  right  by  me  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  times  all  those 
years,  getting  in  and  out  of  her  car  and  car- 
rying in  bundles  of  groceries.  How  could 
she  have  not  noticed  me.  Now  she  says  it 
won't  happen  again.  She's  going  to  buy  a 
can  of  ivory  paint  next  time  she  goes  to 
town  and  spruce  me  up.  In  the  meantime, 
I've  been  filled  with  books  already,  mostly 
genealogy  books  this  time,  but  I  don't 
mind.  Anything  is  better  than  having  paint 
and  nails  on  my  shelves.  They  carried  me 
right  upstairs  as  soon  as  I  was  dried  and 
rested,  and  started  filling  me  up,  that's  how 
badly  I  was  needed.  So  now  I  can  look  for- 
ward to  many  more  years  of  useful  life  as  a 
bookcase.  Maybe  someday  I'll  be  an  an- 
tique! 
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Excerpts  from  the  Autobiography  of 

SAMUEL  L.  CAMPBELL, 

Frontiersman  and  Oregon  Pioneer 

1824  -  1902 

Born  in  Chester,  Samuel  Campbell  became  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Oregon.  After  his  death  in  1902, 
his  autobiography,  in  the  form  of  hand-written  notes,  was  "handed  around  and  passed  down  through 
three  generations"  of  Campbells.  In  1941,  George  C.  Campbell,  Samuel's  son,  upon  his  retirement, 
began  to  type  and  put  the  material  into  manuscript  form.  After  the  death  of  Samuel  C.  Campbell, 
namesake  and  great  grandson  of  the  author,  in  1974,  the  manuscript  was  given  to  his  sister,  Rowena 
Campbell  Grant.  She  retyped  and  published  Samuel  L.  Campbell's  story.  A  copy  of  the  book  was  given  to 
the  Hamilton  Memorial  Library  in  Chester.  Mrs.  Grant,  now  living  in  Oklahoma,  has  given  her  per- 
mission to  publish  these  sections  in  Stone  Walls. 

As  she  commented  in  her  Foreward,  "It  is  felt  that  the  author  intended  to  set  down  by  written  word  in 
his  journal,  his  travels  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  and  as  an  episode  in  history  without  undue  romanticism 
or  dramatization.  Only  occasionally  do  we  see  the  bravery,  spirit  and  real  character  of  the  author. " 


PART  I 
Boyhood  and  Genealogy 

James  Monroe,  the  fifth  president  of 
the  United  States,  was  nearing  the  close  of 
his  second  term  in  office,  when  I  was  born 
on  the  3rd  day  of  February,  1824. 

My  parents.  Hector  and  Olive  Camp- 
bell, were  born  early  in  the  year  1793  and 
were  married  December  1813.  They 
raised  a  family  of  eleven  children,  eight 
sons  and  three  daughters,  I  being  the  fifth 
son.  Their  names  in  order  of  their  births 
were:  Albert,  William,  James,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  Horace,  Samuel  L,  John  Howard, 
Hector  B.,  Annie  J.,  Mary  Elizabeth,  and 
Ellen  Malinda. 

The  family  was  of  Scotch  and  English 


descent,  mother's  grandparents  were  born 
in  England  and  father's  great  grandpar- 
ents were  from  Scotland,  "Where  early  fa's 
the  dew." 

This  Campbell  family  were  what  is 
commonly  called  middle  class.  They  were 
not  well-to-do,  nor  were  they  of  the  poor- 
er class.  The  home  consisted  of  a  100  acre 
farm  and  was  located  on  the  border  of  the 
town  of  Chester,  Hampden  County,  Mass- 
achusetts.* We  children  were  born  and 
reared  there  until  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  Ellen  Malinda,  was  15  years  of  age 
in  1849. 

A  portion  of  the  farm  was  timbered 
with  a  small  creek  running  through  it  and 
there  were  a  few  sugar  maples  in  the  tim- 
bered section.  The  parcel  of  land  that  was 


°  According  to  Grace  Oppenheimer,  the  farm  was  located  on  Crane  Road  (formerly  the  North  Chester 
Road)  near  the  intersection  with  Elder  Road  It  would  have  been  near  the  present  Lyon  Hill  Road. 
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farmed  was  more  or  less  rocky  and  when 

the  farm  was  being  developed,  the  older 

boys  would  roll  the  larger  stones  onto 

what  we  called  a  stoneboat,  and  haul  them 

to  the  field  and  far  boundaries  and 

build  fences. 

Father  kept  twenty  or  thirty  head  of 

sheep  and  about  as  many  cattle,  one  yoke 

of  oxen  and  one  horse.  The  horse  was 
used  mainly  for  taking  members  of  the 

family  places  in  a  light  spring  wagon.  The 
oxen  were  used  for  the  heavy  work,  plow- 
ing, etc. 

Father  taught  the  district  school  in  the 
winter  months  and  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature  in  1845  and 
served  in  that  capacity  for  two  years. 

We,  children,  attended  the  local 
schools  and  when  I  completed  the  courses 
they  had  to  offer,  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  State  Normal  School.  The  Nor- 
mal was  one  of  the  first  established  in  the 
United  States.*  Horace  Mann  was  one  of 
the  prime  promoters  of  it,  but  had  the  help 
and  backing  of  the  governor,  the  honor- 
able George  N.  Briggs.  Governor  Briggs 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  that 
age.  He  was  an  able  attorney  and  repre- 
sented a  group  of  clients  in  a  lawsuit  in 
which  a  very  large  sum  of  money  was  in- 
volved and  won  the  case.  The  opposing 
counsel  was  headed  by  no  other  than  the 
Honorable  Daniel  Webster,  who  later  be- 
came Secretary  of  State. 

The  country  schools  and  the  small 
town  schools  of  that  period  in  our  history 
would  seem  crude  indeed  and  almost  out- 
landish to  the  school  children  of  this  day 
and  generation.  But  the  children  in  those 
early  days  learned  the  elementary  sub- 
jects very  well,  for  the  schoolmasters  were 
stern  and  most  of  them  severe,  and  the  rod 
was  not  spared.  Many  of  the  old  timers 

°  Now  Westfield  State  College.  Westfield  State  1 
been  one  of  the  first  students. 


were  so  taught  and  drilled,  that  they  could 
solve  problems  in  arithmetic  mentally, 
that  would  bewilder  the  modern  boy  or 
girl  who  would  require  a  pencil  and  a 
good  sized  sheet  of  paper  to  do  the  prob- 
lem. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  reflection  or 
to  be  in  anyway  derogatory  to  the  fine 
school  systems  which  have  been  devel- 
oped in  later  years. 

The  common  class  of  people  had  few 
household  conveniences.  We  had  no  cook 
stove.  The  cooking  was  done  on  the  fire- 
places and  the  baking  in  dutch  ovens  set 
on  the  live  coals  or  suspended  on  iron 
hooks  over  the  fire.  Most  all  of  the  cloth- 
ing worn  was  homespun,  that  is,  made  by 
the  good  women  of  the  home,  by  first 
carding  the  wool  or  cotton  then  weaving  it 
into  cloth  with  the  old  spinning  wheel. 

Tallow  candles  were  the  best  light  our 
home  afforded.  Kerosene  was  used  as 
early  as  1826  but  not  at  all  extensively. 
The  first  oil  well  was  drilled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1856,  I  believe.  The  first  sewing 
machine  on  the  market  was  invented  by 
Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  in  1846. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  home  life  and 
some  of  my  experiences  as  a  boy  will  now 
be  given.  Ours  was  a  happy  home,  even 
though  our  household  conveniences 
were  few.  The  family  would  gather  a- 
round  the  fireside  of  evening  and  there 
were  so  many  that  it  was  almost  like  a 
party  and  many  of  the  winter  evenings, 
neighbor  children  would  be  in  the  home 
and  then  it  really  was  "a  party"  —  making 
candy,  popping  pop  corn,  playing  games, 
and  making  merry.  I  have  wondered  how 
the  parents  endured  the  noise  and  confu- 
sion. But  like  all,  or  most  homes,  grief  and 
sadness  came  to  us  as  the  years  advanced. 
In  the  winter  of  1843-44,  a  great  number 

'  School  began  in  1844,  so  Samuel  would  have 
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of  people  in  our  home  county  were  strick- 
en with  the  typhoid  fever,  which  disease 
the  medical  profession  was  unable  to 
combat  in  those  days  as  it  has  been  able  to 

more  successfully  treat  in  modem  times. 
Our  oldest  brother,  Albert,  was  a  large 

healthy  man,  standing  6'2"  tall,  weighing 

200  pounds,  was  married  and  had  three 

children  when  he  was  stricken  with  this 

fever.  When  he  was  on  his  sick  bed  before 

his  death,  his  little  two-year- old  boy  fell 

from  a  table,  striking  his  head  on  the  floor 

and  causing  concussion  of  the  brain,  from 

which  injury,  he  died.  The  father  and  son 

were  buried  in  the  same  coffin. 

Brother  Elbridge  Gerry  was  also  taken 
in  this  epidemic  and  the  two  brothers  and 
the  little  boy  were  buried  on  the  home 
farm.*  I  was  in  bed  with  the  fever  for  fifty- 
four  days  and  the  family  despaired  of  my 
life,  but  by  loving  nursing  and  the  close 
attention  of  our  good  old  family  doctor 
and  a  kind  and  merciful  Providence,  my 
life  was  spared.  All  my  hair  came  out  and 
most  of  my  finger  nails  came  off. 

When  I  was  nine  years  old,  an  old  gen- 
tleman neighbor  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to 
earn  some  money  and  I  immediately  told 
him  I  did.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  he 
had  five  or  six  thousand  silkworm  eggs 
and  that  he  had  a  dozen  or  more  mul- 
berry trees  which  would  furnish  food  for 
them  at  the  proper  time.  He  said  that  they 
would  live  six  weeks. 

I  was  very  much  interested  and  ran 
home  and  told  my  mother  about  it.  She 
answered  that  she  would  talk  to  my  father 
about  it  and  he  said:  "Yes,  son,  if  you  will 
gather  all  the  food  for  the  worms,  that  is, 
pick  the  leaves  and  do  all  the  work,  you 
may  go  ahead  and  get  the  eggs." 

These  eggs  were  not  larger  than  about 


half  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pin  head.  I 
placed  them  in  the  cellar  in  a  dark  cool 
place,  as  the  neighbor,  Mr.  Elridge,  had 
told  me  to  do.  The  eggs  were  left  in  the 
cellar  until  the  mulberry  trees  had  fully 
leafed  out  which  was  about  the  first  of 
May.  Then  I  brought  them  out  and  placed 
them  on  a  table  in  the  old  shop  loft,  with 
some  mulberry  leaves.  In  about  three 
days,  they  were  hatched  out  and  were 
about  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  would  eat  holes  in  the  leaves  as  large 
as  a  pin.  When  they  were  ten  days  old, 
they  had  grown  to  a  half-inch  in  length  but 
stopped  eating.  I  thought  they  were  sick, 
but  the  neighbor  told  me  that  they  were 
moulting  or  shedding  their  skins.  In  a  day 
or  so,  this  transition  had  taken  place  and 
they  grew  from  that  time  on  rapidly  and 
really  began  to  eat.  They  would  begin  eat- 
ing at  the  edge  of  the  leaf  and  eat  it  right 
down  and  one  standing  near  could  hear 
them  eating. 

I  had  to  get  father's  horse  and  wagon 
when  I  gathered  the  leaves  and  finally  had 
to  ask  one  of  my  brothers  to  assist  me  in 
gathering  and  hauling  the  mulberry  leaves. 
They  moulted  four  times  and  grew  to  be 
four  inches  long.  Had  I  not  been  with 
them  all  along,  I  suspect  that  I  would  have 
been  afraid  of  such  an  array  of  worms. 
When  they  became  full  grown  they 
stopped  eating  and  began  to  crawl  away. 
Here,  I  received  further  directions  and 
went  into  the  woods  and  got  a  wagon  load 
of  maple  boughs  and  stood  these  up  all 
around  the  platform  where  the  worms 
were  now  doing  a  lot  of  wriggling.  The 
leaves  of  the  boughs  soon  curled  up  and 
gave  the  worm  a  fine  place  to  make  their 
cocoons,  where  they  enclosed  themselves 
by  spinning  a  little  house  about  two 


°  Campbell  Cemetery  on  Crane  Road.  These  are  the  only  graves  listed  for  this  family  cemetery. 
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inches  long  and  three- fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  If  left  alone,  they  would  come 
out  as  a  'miller'  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  But, 
in  that  case,  the  cocoon  would  be  spoiled 
as  they  emit  a  fluid  which  rots  the  thread 
at  one  end  of  the  cocoon  and  thus  destroys 
the  whole  thread.  To  prevent  this,  we 
placed  them  in  the  hot  sun  and  in  ovens, 
which  killed  the  worms. 

I  reeled  off  of  one  cocoon,  forty-one 
knots  or  spools  of  thread  and  had  several 
bushels  of  cocoons  for  which  I  received 
$15.00,  besides  having  enough  thread  left 
over  to  last  mother  for  several  years.  This 
was  the  first  money  I  ever  earned  and  I 
was  very  proud  about  it.  I  went  to  a  tailor 
and  had  my  measurements  taken  for  a 
new  coat.  There  was  no  ready-made  cloth- 
ing in  the  stores  when  I  was  a  small 
boy. 

Following  this  experience,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  go  with  my  father  and  older 
brothers  to  a  neighbor's  house  'raising.'  It 
was  the  custom  to  make  these  house 
raisings  not  only  an  act  of  helpfulness  to 
the  neighbor,  but  also  to  make  it  an  occa- 
sion for  a  general  good  time.  The  neigh- 
bor ladies  would  bring  and  prepare  an 
abundance  of  food  and  there  was  always  a 
good  supply  of  cider  and  hard  cider,  as 
well  as  some  hard  liquor. 

On  one  occasion,  a  young  man  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  had  not  only  eaten 
heartily,  but  also  partaken  very  freely  of 
the  liquid  refreshments  and  after  the  men 
returned  to  work,  this  young  fellow  was 
on  the  very  top  of  the  structure  and  lost 
his  balance  and  fell,  bumping  against  the 
timbers  as  he  went  down,  and  finally  lan- 
ded in  the  cellar.  He  was  not  killed,  but 
badly  injured  with  several  broken  bones. 
This  tended  to  sober  the  crowd  and  those 
who  had  indulged  in  the  liquor  were  more 
cautious  and  there  were  no  further  acci- 
dents. The  building  was  well  enclosed 


by  nightfall. 

I  learned  to  skate  on  ice  when  I  was 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  There  were 
several  ponds  and  small  creeks  near  our 
home  and  this  brings  to  mind  another  ex- 
perience, and  not  a  very  happy  one,  which 
occurred  early  in  the  winter.  Our  school 
was  having  a  spelling  contest  and,  per- 
haps, other  exercises  and  my  older  broth- 
er asked  to  go  over  to  a  neighbor's  place  a 
mile  or  so  and  tell  the  youngsters  there 
about  the  spelling  match.  I  took  my  skates 
along  and  returning  home,  skated  on  the 
ponds.  The  last  pond  before  I  reached  the 
road,  from  which  point  I  was  going  to 
school,  happened  to  have  a  spring  in  the 
center,  a  place  where  the  water  was  not 
frozen  over.  I  did  not  know  this  until  I  was 
taking  my  first  trip  across  the  pond  and 
going  at  a  good  rate,  when  suddenly,  I 
plunged  into  the  icy  water  and  went  down 
to  my  waist.  I  managed  to  get  out  alright, 
but  was  somewhat  undecided  as  to 
whether  I  should  go  home  and  get  dry 
clothes  or  go  on  to  the  school.  It  did  not 
take  me  long  to  decide  to  go  on  to  the 
school  house,  for  it  was  not  a  very  cold 
night  and  I  was  afraid  that  if  I  went  home 
all  wet,  my  mother  would  not  let  me  go  to 
the  school  entertainment.  So  I  went  to  the 
school  and  by  the  time  I  arrived,  the  pro- 
gram was  starting  and  we  were  soon  lined 
up  for  the  spelling  'down'  contest,  and 
here  is  where  my  bad  luck  of  the  evening 
still  pursued  me.  The  teacher  gave  me  the 
word:  'Administration.'  This  was  a  big 
word  and  it  made  me  swallow  hard  when 
it  was  pronounced,  but  I  made  a  good  be- 
ginning and  got  as  far  as  the  syllable  'tra' 
and  hesitated.  One  of  my  brothers  was 
standing  next  to  me  and  whispered  'ing,' 
so  then  I  continued  'ing.'  The  the  teacher 
said:  "Samuel,  pronounce  the  word."  This 
really  floored  me  for  I  was  so  confused  by 
this  time  in  seeing  a  lot  of  the  folks  smil- 


ing  that  I  was  completely  lost  and  could 
not  recall  what  the  word  was  now,  so  I 
went  to  my  seat  as  all  the  youngsters  and 
the  teacher  laughed.  This  was  perhaps 
one  of  my  most  embarrassing  moments. 

Reference  has  already  been  made 
about  serving  cider  and  liquor  at  the 
house  raisings  and,  in  order  to  bring  a  lit- 
tle instance  in  the  experience  of  my  father 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  drinking, 
I  will  refer  to  the  matter  again.  It  was  the 
general  custom  in  the  period  of  my  boy- 
hood, for  men,  especially  older  men,  to  al- 
ways have  a  supply  of  these  beverages  on 

hand  in  their  homes,  but  drunkenness 
was  not  as  common  then  as  it  became  in 
later  years. 

In  1832,  when  I  was  a  youngster  of 
eight  years  of  age,  there  was  a  temperance 
movement  started  in  our  community,  and 
several  prominent  speakers  had  been  in 
our  immediate  neighborhood  and  made 
strong  talks  condemning  liquor,  and 
many  of  the  people  were  considerably 
worked  up  over  the  question.  It  was  some- 
thing like  a  revival  meeting.  One  of  my 
father's  closest  friends,  whose  name  was 
Samuel  Bell,  held  a  high  place  in  the  es- 
teem of  the  county.  He  was  known  to  al- 
ways have  a  good  supply  of  liquor  in  his 
home  and  was  a  partaker  of  his  refresh- 
ments with  consistent  regularity. 

When  this  temperance  movement  got 
well  under  way,  father  thought  of  his  old 
friend,  Bell,  and  resolved  to  go  to  him  at 
once  to  have  a  confidential  talk  with  him 
in  reference  to  the  liquor  question.  The 
two  men  happened  to  meet  in  the  road 
within  the  next  day  or  so,  they  stopped, 
and  a  conversation  was  soon  underway  as 
they  had  done  on  hundreds  of  former 
occasions.  Very  soon,  father  said  to  his 
friend:  "Brother  Bell,  I  have  something  of 
a  serious  nature  on  my  mind  and  wish  to 
express  it  to  you  right  now.  It  is  in  refer- 


ence to  you  drinking  too  much.  I  am  a- 
fraid  that  if  you  continue  on  your  present 
road  that  you  are  soon  going  to  become  a 
common  drunkard." 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Bell  looked  stricken, 
and  said:  "Well,  Hector  Campbell,  do  you 
know  that  is  just  exactly  what  I  have  had 
on  my  mind  to  speak  about  to  you?  So 
what  do  you  say  to  us  shaking  hands  and 
calling  the  whole  thing  off?" 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  I  was  really  con- 
verted by  a  pretty  little  creek  which  ran 
through  the  timber  on  our  farm.  Although 
I  did  not  unite  with  a  church  until  years 

afterwards.  However,  I  attended  church 
services  with  the  family  and  went  out  into 
the  pretty  woods  and  knelt  down  by  the 
side  of  the  rippling  brook.  Jesus  came  to 
me  as  plain  as  the  noonday  sun  and  when 
I  opened  my  Bible  and  read  there  of  the 
wonderful  promises  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior,  I  ran  home  leaping  for  joy. 

I  am  sure  that  the  home  training  and 
the  examples  and  precepts  set  by  our 
father  and  mother  had  such  an  endearing 
and  lasting  influence  on  our  lives  that  this 
home  training  so  shaped  our  lives  that  we 
never  strayed  far  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  way.  The  evening  family  altar  was 
as  regular  in  our  home  as  the  nights  them- 
selves. I  subscribed  for  the  "Youths  Com- 
panion" when  a  mere  boy  and  continued 
to  take  it  for  years.  It  has  perhaps  had 
more  to  do  with  my  conduct  through  my 
boyhood  days  that  I  shall  ever  know. 

I  will  never  forget  an  illustration  made 
by  Governor  Briggs,  who  gave  the  com- 
mencement address,  when  we  finished 
the  State  normal.  He  said  that  in  the 
earlier  days  when  there  were  some  hostile 
Indians  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  church 
services  were  being  held  one  Sunday  in  a 
little  church  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River.  The  men  carried  their  guns  to 
church  in  those  days,  as  we  have  read  in 
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school  history.  On  this  occasion,  two  men 
were  stationed  on  the  outside  of  the 
church  as  sentinels.  As  they  were  watch- 
ing, they  noticed  a  young  lady  going  from 
her  cabin  across  the  river  for  a  pail  of 
water.  As  she  was  dipping  up  the  water 
from  the  river,  two  Indians  sprang  from 
the  nearby  bushes  and  forced  her  into 
their  canoe  and  proceeded  to  paddle  away 
with  the  lady.  The  two  sentinels  immedi- 
ately gave  the  alarm.  The  church  services 
were  dismissed  at  once  and  all  the  men 
rushed  outside. 

The  Indians  were  cunning  enough  that 
they  had  so  placed  the  girl  in  the  canoe  that 


she  offered  protection  to  them.  The  old 
minister  called  out  and  said,  "The  two  best 
marksmen  in  the  congregation  take  good 
aim  each  at  an  Indian  and  let  heaven  direct 
the  ball."  The  men  fired  and  each  hit  his 
Indian.  As  they  fell  from  the  canoe,  the 
courageous  young  lady  soon  had  the  ca- 
noe and  herself  back  to  the  church  congre- 
gation. 

The  point  of  this  story  of  the  Governor 
was:  "Each  of  you  young  men  take  good 
aim,  have  a  definite  goal  and  purpose  in 
life  and  let  heaven  direct  the  ball."  This 
story  remained  with  me  throughout  my 
life. 


DEWOLF  —  THE  SAGE  OF  CHESTER  HILL 

Condensed  from  the  Westfield  Valley  Herald 
Thursday,  April  26,  1934 


Dewitt  Clinton  DeWolf  is  the  private 
secretary  to  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts (Joseph  B.  Ely),  and  as  such  is  diffi- 
cult to  interview.  Reputed  to  have 
personal  charm,  he  is  a  volcano  of  acti- 
vity, and  certainly  not  a  victim  of  an  in- 
feriority complex.  His  nickname  is  "the 
Grasshopper  of  Chester  Hill,"  as  he  is 
here  and  there,  here  today  and  there 
tomorrow.  He  is  always  in  good  spirits,  is 
genial,  capable  and  a  ready  friendmaker, 
in  sum  total  —  enormously  popular.  His 
supporters  would  like  to  persuade  him  to 


run  for  Congress  in  his  home  district  (1st) 
but  he  would  not  seek  the  office.  He  be- 
lieves "the  office  should  seek  the  man," 
not  vice  versa.  For  political  reasons  he  has 
been  slow  to  criticise  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. It  was  Dewitt  who  dragged  Joseph  B. 
Ely,  (a  Westfield  lawyer)  out  of  obscurity 
and  helped  make  him  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Someone  has  said,  "It  was  De- 
witt who  with  pick  and  shovel  came 
seventeen  miles  east  from  Chester  and 
excavated  Joseph  B.  Ely." 
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Cheese  Making 

From  Blandford  Book  of  Facts 

by  Plumb  Brown 


The  following  description  of  cheese 
making  is  given  by  an  old  lady  whose 
mother  made  cheese  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century: 

"She  set  the  milk  and  put  a  little  runnet 
(rennet)  in  each  pan,  which  turns  the  milk 
into  a  curd.  Rennet  is  calf  stomach,  cured 
in  a  certain  way.  Then  she  let  the  whey  set- 
tle until  the  curd  hardens." 

"They  had  a  wooden  tool  called 
cheese  tongs  or  cheese  ladder,  made  of 
four  sticks  crossed,  and  this  was  laid  over 
the  tub  and  a  strainer  basket  laid  on  this. 
The  curd  was  put  into  cheese  cloth,  which 
was  laid  inside  the  basket,  and  left  to 
drain.  After  the  whey  drained  from  the 
curd,  if  she  wished  to  color  the  curd 
(cheese),  she  would  put  in  the  sage  or 
corn  water." 

"When  the  corn  is  young  and  the 
stalks  are  tender,  she  would  take  some  of 
the  tender  leaves,  pour  boiling  water  over 


them  and  use  this  tea  to  pour  over  the 
cheese  to  give  it  a  green  color.  Cheeses 
were  made  in  layers  of  green  and  white 
sometimes.  Sage  and  tea  made  from  pig 
weed  were  also  used  to  color  cheese." 

"Then  the  foUer,  which  presses  the 
curds  down  into  the  hoop,  was  put  in. 
When  the  curd  had  been  in  the  press  for 
twenty-four  hours,  she  took  it  out  and 
trimmed  off  the  edges.  Then  she  put  it 
back  into  the  press  and  pressed  it  with  the 
other  side  up.  Then  she  spread  fresh  but- 
ter all  over  it.  Every  day,  she  turned  the 
cheese  over  and  put  on  more  butter." 

"Mother  made  cheese  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August  when  butter  did  not 
churn  good.  She  kept  on  turning  and 
greasing  the  cheese  through  summer  un- 
til winter.  A  saying  is  still  heard  in  country 
districts:  'It  hangs  on  like  the  old  lady's 
cheese.' " 


Forgotten  War  Hero 

by  Stuart  Vogt 


In  the  fall  of  1985,  my  family  and  I  were 
reading  the  tombstone  inscriptions  in  the 
Norwich  Bridge  Cemetery  when  my  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  headstone  of 
Captain  Orange  S.  Sampson,  who  was 
killed  in  the  fighting  during  the  siege  of 
Petersburg,  Va.,  on  September  30th,  1864. 
I  just  had  to  know  more  about  this  young 
infantry  captain. 

Orange  Scott  Sampson  was  born  in 
1833  to  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Tilden)  Samp- 
son in  Huntington.  Orange's  great-great 
grandfather,  Kenelm  Sampson,  was  one 
of  the  farmers  who  faced  the  British  on 
Lexington  Common  in  1775.  Sometime 
later,  Kenelm  Sampson  moved  his  family 
out  to  the  back  woods  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Knightville  area  of  Hunting- 
ton. He  hoped  that  they  would  be  away 
from  the  dangers  of  war. 

Samuel  and  Sarah  had  seven  children 
born  to  them:  1)  Samuel  Merritt,  2)  Sarah, 
who  died  Sept.  1859,  at  the  age  of  25,  3) 
Henry,  who  also  served  in  the  Civil  War, 
4)  Capt.  Orange  Scott,  shot  in  the  Civil 
War,  5)  Lonzo,  6)  Mary,  who  died  Aug. 
1859,  age  20,  7)  Clara,  born  about  1850 
(called  Clarissa),  married  John  Curtis  of 
Chesterfield,  Mass. 

When  Fort  Sumter  fell  on  April  14th, 
1861,  Orange  was  28  years  old.  According 
to  his  service  records,  by  occupation  he 
was  a  book  agent,  which  was  a  publisher's 
representative.  On  April  18th,  he  enlisted 
in  Co.  K,  8th  Massachusetts  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, which  was  a  three  months'  unit. 


The  8th  apparently  didn't  see  any  action, 
but  this  short  introduction  to  the  military 
for  Orange  came  in  handy  for  a  promo- 
tion later  on.  Orange  was  mustered  out  of 
the  8th  Massachusetts  on  August  1st, 
1861. 

At  the  same  time  that  Orange  was 
being  mustered  out,  the  21st  Mass.  In- 
fantry, a  three-year  outfit  was  being 
formed  and  mustered  in  at  Worcester.  On 
August  10th,  Orange  enlisted  and  mus- 
tered into  Company  I  of  the  21st  as  a 
sergeant.  Two  weeks  later,  the  regiment 
became  a  part  of  a  brigade  under  Briga- 
dier General  Jesse  Reno. 

In  January  1862,  the  regiment  em- 
barked on  troop  transports  as  part  of  an 
expedition  commanded  by  General  Am- 
brose Burnside.  This  expedition  headed 
for  the  North  Carolina  coast.  Once  in 
North  Carolina,  the  21st  took  part  in  bat- 
tles at  Roanoke  Islands,  Newberne,  and 
participated  in  the  advance  to  Camden  in 
April  1862.  In  July,  the  expedition  was  re- 
called and  the  21st  was  transported  to 
Newport  News,  Va.,  when  it  became  a  part, 
of  the  2nd  Brigade,  Reno's  Division,  IX" 
Army  Corps.  This  corp  was  a  remarkable 
organization.  It  served  in  most  of  the 
theatres  of  the  war  at  different  times,  and 
was  nicknamed  "Burnside's  Geography 
Class,"  after  their  well-known  leader. 

In  August  of  1862,  the  21st  marched 
through  Northern  Virginia  and  took  part 
in  the  Battle  of  Second  Manassas.  They 
subsequently  fought  in  the  vicious  battle 
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of  Chantilly,  which  was  fought  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  violent  thunderstorm. 

On  September  2nd,  Orange  Sampson 
was  commissioned  as  a  Second  Lieuten- 
ant. In  early  September,  the  21st  fought  in 
Maryland,  at  the  South  Mountain.  This 
action  was  climaxed  shortly  thereafter  by 
the  Battle  of  Antietam,  on  Sept.  19th,  and 
the  21st  was  there.  Antietam  marks  the 
bloodiest,  one-day's  battle  in  American 
history:  In  less  than  12  hours,  the  oppos- 
ing armies  inflicted  almost  23,000  casual- 
ties on  each  other.  Sampson  passed 
through  all  of  this  fighting,  and  on 
October  30th,  was  again  promoted,  this 
time  to  First  Lieutenant. 

From  Maryland,  they  marched  back 
into  Virginia,  and  on  Dec.  1 3th,  took  part 
in  the  disastrous  Battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg. After  the  battle,  the  army  withdrew 
across  the  Rappahannock  River  and  went 
into  winter  camp  at  Falmouth.  But  their 
stay  at  Falmouth  didn't  last  long.  In  Febru- 
ary of  1863,  the  21st,  along  with  other  IX 
Corps  units,  was  transported  by  rail  to 
Kentucky.  They  camped  at  several  places 
in  the  Bluegrass  State,  including  Lexing- 
ton. 

In  April,  at  camp  Mt.  Sterling,  Ken- 
tucky, Orange  was  commissioned  Captain 
of  Company  L 

In  September,  they  were  ordered 
south  into  East  Tennessee.  The  21st  was 
engaged  in  the  fighting  around  Knoxville 
and  the  Siege  of  Knoxville.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  November  24,  it  participated  in  a 
charge  on  Confederate  positions.  At  their 
camp  near  Rutland,  Tennessee,  all  but  24 
members  of  the  21st  volunteered  to  re- 
enlist  to  serve  another  term.  On  January 
7th,  1864,  the  regiment  left  for  home  on 
reenlistment  furlough.  On  March  18th, 
the  regiment,  reinvigorated  by  home 
cooking  and  civilian  comforts,  left  for  their 
old  army  rendezvous  at  Annapolis,  to  the 


area  just  west  of  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
where  the  rest  of  the  army  was  locked  in 
combat  in  the  undergrowth  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Next  they  fought  at  Spotsylvania 
Court  House,  the  North  Anna  River,  and 
Cold  Harbor.  At  Cold  Harbor,  the  Union 
Army  lost  7000  men  in  a  head-on  attack 
on  the  Confederate  trenches  in  less  than 
an  hour. 

Despite  heavy  losses,  the  Federals 
kept  pressing  south,  eventually  winding 
up  at  the  gates  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  which 
was  the  southern  supply  line  for  the  Con- 
federate capital  of  Richmond.  The  siege  of 
Petersburg  had  begun.  The  21st  was 
heavily  engaged,  and  participated  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Crater  on  July  30th.  On 
August  22nd,  all  the  men  whose  enlist- 
ments had  expired  headed  back  to  Massa- 
chusetts. What  was  left  of  the  regiment, 
consolidated  as  a  battalion  of  three  com- 
panies, was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Sampson.  As  a  battalion,  they 
participated  in  several  engagements 
south  of  Petersburg. 

On  September  25th,  the  21st,  with  the 
rest  of  the  division,  left  their  camp  at  an 
hour's  notice  (and  with  a  lot  of  authorized 
noise  for  Confederate  ears)  and  made  a 
new  one  a  mile  or  two  to  the  right  rear. 
Almost  immediately,  they  moved  to  an- 
other location.  All  of  this  shuffling  around 
was  supposed  to  confuse  the  enemy. 

The  basic  strategy  of  the  Union  Army 
was  to  keep  extending  to  their  left,  west- 
wards, in  hope  of  stretching  the  Confed- 
erate line  so  thin  that  it  would  eventually 
break.  It  was  one  of  these  westward 
pushes  that  sealed  Captain  Sampson's 
fate. 

On  the  morning  of  September  30th, 
1864,  the  21st,  along  with  other  IX  Corps 
elements,  crossed  the  Weldon  Railroad 
and  marched  to  Poplar  Spring  Church, 
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several  miles  beyond.  The  V  Corps,  also 
participating  in  this  movement,  attacked 
Confederate  positions  further  west  at 
Peeble's  Farm,  driving  the  Confederates 
some  distance.  In  the  afternoon,  the  21st 
and  the  rest  of  the  IX  Corps  were  moved 
beyond  the  left  of  V  Corps  to  the  vicinity 


of  the  Pegra  Farm.  Unfortunately,  this 
shift  in  position  left  a  large  gap  between 
the  right  of  the  IX  Corps  and  the  left  of  the 
V  Corps.  And  running  right  down  this  gap 
was  a  good  road.  The  Confederates 
realized  this  and  struck  hard  at  the  right 
rear  of  the  IX  Corps. 
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The  Federal  line  was  shattered  and  it 
was  some  time  before  the  men  could  be 
raJlied.  Captain  Sampson  brought  the  21  st 
right  up  to  the  eastern  edge  of  a  swale, 
directly  in  front  of  the  enemy.  As  he  was 
dressing  his  line,  getting  them  into  the 
position  he  wanted,  the  Confederates  at- 
tacked them  on  both  flanks  and  the  brave 
Captain  was  killed.  The  details  of  how  his 
remains  were  recovered  and  brought 
back  to  Massachusetts  are  not  known. 

In  1885,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  W. 
Hudson,  commanding  the  35th  Mass.  In- 
fantry, wrote  about  Sampson.  Hudson 
and  the  Captain  became  close  friends  in 
early  September  of  1864.  During  the  shuf- 
fling between  camps  in  late  September, 
just  prior  to  Poplar  Springs  Church, 
orders  came  down  stating  that  any  officer 
who  had  been  in  the  service  for  three 
years  continuously,  could  be  mustered 
out  if  he  chose  to.  Sampson  told  Hudson 
that  he  was  going  to  be  mustered  out 
when  the  present  move  was  completed. 
He  also  told  Hudson  his  detailed  plans 
about  what  he  was  going  to  do  back  in 
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civilian  life.  But  he  always  added,  "When 
this  move  is  complete." 

The  action  that  resulted  in  Captain 
Sampson's  death  was  only  a  temporary 
setback  for  the  Federal  army.  The  lines 
were  pushed  further  to  the  west.  Soon 
after  Sampson  was  killed,  a  small,  earth- 
work fort  was  finished  along  the  Federal 
line,  not  far  from  Poplar  Spring  Church. 
In  honor  of  the  Captain,  it  was  officially 
designated  by  the  Army  as  Fort  Sampson. 
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Norwich  Hill 

Circa  1921 


by  Kenneth  C.  Gridley 


I  was  not  born  on  Norwich  Hill,  but  I 
did  arrive  there  at  age  11  to  spend  the 
summer  on  Norwich  Lake.  My  parents. 
Lew  and  Maude  Gridley,  arranged  a  rental 
with  the  Harings,  whose  property  was 
across  the  lake  from  the  Searle  Landing. 
The  year  was  1921.  It  was  a  summer  I'll 
always  remember  —  doing  the  things  that 
boys  enjoy,  fishing  with  my  dad,  learning 
to  paddle  a  canoe,  visiting  the  YMCA 
Camp,  swimming  and  helping  my  mother. 
My  recollection  of  the  Harings  is  dim  at 
best  but  a  few  things  remain.  Mr.  Haring 
was  somewhat  of  a  philosopher.  He  knew 
the  value  of  a  quiet  walk  through  the 
woods,  and  along  the  path  at  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  he  erected  birch  bark  signs.  Each 
bore  a  line  or  two  from  a  well-known 
poem.  For  example. 

Ye  who  love  the  haunts  of  nature 
Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest. 

Longfellow 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray. 

Kilmer 

Mrs.  Haring  was  a  woman  of  great 
dignity  and  one  Sunday  morning  I  was 
witness  to  the  total  destruction  of  this  self- 
esteem  by  a  small  chipmunk.  As  she  was 
walking  across  the  yard  between  the 
buildings,  this  little  bunch  of  activated  fur 


mistook  her  right  leg  for  a  tree. 

We  stayed  on  at  the  lake  until  cold 
weather  and  my  brother  Raymond  and  I 
crossed  the  lake  each  morning  and 
walked  to  the  Norwich  Hill  School.  One 
last  recollection  of  the  Haring  Camp  was 
the  kindness  of  their  daughter  Kathleen. 
During  the  fall  evenings,  she  would  read 
to  us  from  Lorna  Doone.  Also,  her  piano 
playing  made  a  pleasant  contribution  to 
our  lives.  She  played  a  song  named 
"Moonlight  in  Kalua"  and  the  melody  is 
still  strong  in  my  memory.  Later  she  mar- 
ried James  Gaitenby  and  lived  on  Nor- 
wich Hill. 

In  November,  my  folks  decided  not  to 
return  to  Springfield  and  found  a  rental  in 
what,  at  that  time,  was  the  Griswold  farm. 
Mr.  Griswold  was  a  fine  old  gentleman 
who  had  retired  from  the  Singer  Store  in 
Springfield.  His  ambition  in  retirement 
was  to  operate  a  small  dairy  farm.  How 
many  of  us  today  would  exchange  our  last 
years  for  12-hour  days  of  farm  chores? 

And  so  now  a  different  life  opened  up 
for  my  brother  and  me.  We  were  no  longer 
city  boys  or  even  summer  campers.  In 
some  respects,  our  lives  turned  back  a  full 
generation.  No  new  houses  had  been 
erected  since  before  1900.  There  were  no 
paved  roads  and  electric  home  lighting 
was  non-existent.  The  horse  was  still 
holding   his   own   against  automobile 
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transportation  and  provided  almost  all 
the  heavy-duty  farm  and  road  services. 

We  attended  the  one-room  school- 
house  located  on  the  lower  floor  of  North 
Hall  where  Sammy  Springs  came  occa- 
sionally to  play  for  square  and  round 
dances.  Our  teacher  was  Marian  Bates,  a 
dedicated  spinster  who  drove  her  horse 
each  day  from  Knightville.  If  she  ever 
missed  a  day,  I  don't  recall  her  absence. 

Sunday  School  was  also  a  part  of  our 
experience.  We  attended  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  and  Reverend  Chapin  was 
our  minister.  He  was  a  kindly  gentleman 
with  a  special  interest  in  "life  hereafter."  I 
still  have  his  promise  to  communicate 
from  life  beyond  if  he  could  do  so.  Our 
Sunday  School  teacher  was  Clara  Searle, 
another  spinster.  She  was  a  sad  and  beau- 
tiful woman,  perhaps  suffering  from  the 
loss  of  a  lover  in  WWI,  which  ended  only 
three  years  previously.  There  was  a  mys- 
terious Mrs.  Harry  Clark  who  gave  gener- 
ously to  the  church  and  no  doubt  many 
individuals  in  the  community.  It  was  ru- 
mored that  her  family  controlled  a  large 
manufacturing  company  in  Bridgeport. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  the  part  horses 
played  in  work  and  play  and  I  can  recall 
the  names  of  one  or  two.  By  far  the  best  of 
all  was  "Ned"  the  buckskin  owned  by 
Cliff  Gamble.  This  remarkable  horse  not 
only  was  a  beautiful  animal,  but  capable 
of  working  both  day  and  night.  In  size,  he 
was  perhaps  1000  pounds,  not  a  big 
horse.  From  some  ancestor,  he  inherited 
the  knack  of  lifting  his  forelegs  like  a 
show  horse.  His  owner.  Cliff  Gamble,  was 
a  young  man  in  his  twenties  eager  to  earn 
a  living  and  find  a  wife.  Ned  was  the  key 
to  both  enterprises.  By  day,  he  pulled  the 
fish  wagon  on  a  route  of  several  miles 
plus  the  pick  up  of  a  load  of  fish  in  Hunt- 
ington and  by  night,  Ned  supplied  the 


transportation  for  courting. 

The  Searles'  owned  a  horse  called 
quite  rightfully,  "Pacer."  This  animal  was 
over  age  by  the  time  I  knew  him  and  I'll 
have  to  accept  local  gossip  that  he  was 
once  quite  a  horse.  The  Merritts'  owned  a 
stallion  which  their  daughter  drove  to 
school.  He  was  not  a  very  remarkable 
animal  either,  and  I  doubt  if  he  even 
impressed  the  mares  he  occasionally 
served.  The  Clarks  owned  a  large  white 
horse  named  Jake.  He  was  always  care- 
fully groomed  by  their  son  Leon. 

One  horse  I  never  saw  on  the  road 
was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Flint  who  lived  near 
the  church.  This  animal,  apparently  ac- 
quired as  a  riding  horse,  was  kept  in  a 
large  fenced  area  at  the  rear  of  the  Flint 
residence.  He  was  used  so  infrequently 
that  eventually  no  one  could  handle  him 
and  I  never  knew  his  eventual  fate.  I  have 
written  about  horses  at  some  length  to 
emphasize  my  belief  today  that  Norwich 
Hill  in  the  1920s  belonged  more  to  the 
19th  century  than  it  did  to  the  20th' cen- 
tury. I  remember  Mr.  Flint  not  so  much 
for  the  horse  he  owned,  but  for  the  car  he 
drove.  How  many  "Stutz  Bearcats"  were 
in  Huntington  in  1921-22? 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  boys  I  at- 
tended school  with  come  back  to  me, 
George  Archibald,  Melvin  Henry,  Elisha 
Sampson,  Toby  Merritt,  Harold  Park- 
hurst,  Buster  Baker,  Lloyd  Coleman,  and 
Raymond  Granger.  I  also  remember  the 
Merritt  girls,  Ellen  Bartlett  and  a  Cole- 
man girl.  I  can  still  see  Elisha  Sampson 
coming  to  school,  down  the  hill  from  the 
church,  in  the  middle  of  the  gravel  road, 
barefoot,  on  feet  with  soles  like  shoe 
leather.  In  those  days,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  jogging.  You  either  walked  or  ran 
and  he  ran,  believe  me,  he  ran.  I  hope  he 
is  still  going  strong  66  years  later. 
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I  want  to  mention  two  older  boys  with 
unusual  backgrounds.  Some  of  the  young 
men  I  mentioned  above  as  school  chums 
were  "State  Boys."  This  simply  means 
that  through  some  misfortune  these 
children  became  wards  of  the  state. 
Whenever  possible,  they  were  placed  in 
homes  judged  to  be  good  for  the  boys' 
welfare.  I  never  heard  of  a  state  boy  be- 
ing abused  on  Norwich  Hill.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  I  recall  one  boy,  Robert  Barr, 
who  became  a  respected  foreign  mission- 
ary. However,  there  were  two  classes  of 
"state  boys."  The  second  category  was 
made  up  of  boys  from  the  Lyman  School. 
This  institution  was  and  perhaps  still  is  a 
reformatory  near  Boston.  The  two  boys 
from  the  Lyman  School  were  Chester 
Sally,  assigned  to  the  Marshall  Smith 
home,  and  Louis  Lasarovich,  placed  with 


the  Wood  family.  These  young  men  were 
treated  well  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  made  no 
trouble  for  their  sponsors. 

When  the  time  came  for  us  to  go  to 
high  school,  we  were  sent  to  Huntington. 
I  assume  that  the  school  authorities  put 
our  transportation  for  the  five  miles  out 
for  the  lowest  bid.  A  Mr.  Bean  seemed  to 
always  win  and  he  used  a  sort  of  carryall 
drawn  by  either  one  or  two  horses.  It  was 
a  slow  ride  especially  coming  home  up 
the  long  grade  of  Pond  Brook  Road.  In 
good  weather,  we  often  left  the  carryall 
and  ran  ahead. 

After  a  year  in  high  school,  our  family 
moved  back  to  Springfield  and  I  lost  sight 
of  the  friends  I'd  made  on  Norwich  Hill.  If 
you  find  a  friend  or  relative  in  these  lines, 
I  will  be  pleased  that  "Stone  Walls"  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  remember. 


Kenneth  C.  Gridley  now  lives  in  North  Myrtle 
Beach,  South  Carolina. 


AMY'S  "PETTIDAY 

by  Helen  Scott 


All  night,  the  tiny  duckling  sounded 
its  loneliness  in  the  ventilated  shoebox  on 
the  kitchen  floor,  so  a  companion  joined  it 
the  next  day. 

In  the  Spring  of  1950, 1  had  stopped  at 
a  feed  store  to  order  grain  for  chickens, 
when  I  spotted  a  cage  of  ducklings  and 
thought  one  would  be  an  ideal  pet  for 
five-year-old  Amy.  We  decided  to  call  the 
first  arrival  "Friday,"  (purchased  on  that 
weekday);  the  new  companion  became 
"Saturday." 

A  larger  cardboard  box  filled  with 
straw  was  their  kitchen  home  for  a  few 
weeks.  What  pleasure  we  derived  from 
watching  their  antics,  especially  during 
their  period  of  sailing  and  paddling 
around  in  a  water  tub! 

They  puzzled  our  Dalmation,  "Spotty" 
at  first,  probably  because  their  fuzzy  skin 
gave  a  far  different  aroma  from  the  chick- 
ens; we  were  apprehensive  when  the  dog 
ran  around  the  tub,  sniffing  eagerly  at  the 
newcomers  as  they  propelled  themselves 
happily,  but  she  was  merely  getting  ac- 
quainted, and  once  she  was  satisfied  that 
they  were  different,  they  were  just  some- 
thing else  to  accept  on  our  farm. 

A  wooden  crate  with  an  entrance 
became  the  ducks'  sum.mer  home  in  the 
barn  where  they  were  fed.  However,  now 
that  they  had  grown  larger,  they  were  in- 


troduced to  a  small  pond  a  short  distance 
from  the  barn.  We  continued  to  house 
them  in  their  crate  at  night  throughout 
the  Fall  and  Winter,  and,  if  we  neglected 
to  call  them  to  come  in  from  the  pond  at 
dusk,  they  came  waddling  side  by  side, 
quacking  dolefully. 

In  the  Spring,  we  discovered  that  the 
duck  we  named  "Friday"  had  made  a  nest 
of  loose  hay  in  their  now  special  compart- 
ment in  the  barn.  At  first,  we  had  our  sus- 
picions that  "Saturday"  might  also  be  .a 
duck,  but  it  turned  out  that  he  helped  to 
give  us  eleven  darling  ducklings.  They 
were  very  tame,  and  would  shovel  grain 
into  their  broad-billed  mouths  from 
our  hands. 

Our  two  sons,  Oliver  and  Loren,  de- 
cided to  enclose  the  "duck  pond"  with 
chicken  wire,  and  they  also  built  a  suit- 
able shelter  on  the  bank  for  their  com- 
fort. 

Of  course,  each  duckling  received  an 
individual  name,  such  as  "Squeaky"  for 
that  sound  of  a  quack,  or  "Doppy"  for  one 
who  would  try  to  run  faster  than  his 
webbed  feet  could  manipulate.  But  Amy's 
choice  became  "Pettiday,"  'specially  fed 
and  cared  for. 

There  were  a  few  frogs  in  the  pond, 
and  I  was  amused  when  Amy  came  in  one 
day,  complaining  that  "Pettiday"  had 
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been  bad:  "She  caught  a  frog  and  swal- 
lowed the  poor  thing  even  though  I  hol- 
lered at  her!" 

We  provided  water  for  them  when  the 
pond  froze;  depending  on  the  ice  thick- 
ness, it  was  a  simple  matter  to  break 
through  to  allow  them  to  enjoy  pond 
water  before  a  deep  freeze,  but  other- 
wise, we  carried  water  for  a  trough  on 
the  bank. 

A  series  of  heavy  snows  fell  in  March 
of  that  year  —  a  year  we  will  never  for- 
get. One  Sunday  morning  early,  the 
ducks  began  quacking  in  alarm,  so  we 
knew  danger  was  worrying  them.  Oliver 
threw  on  a  few  clothes,  grabbed  his  rifle, 
and  dashed  out.  We  heard  a  shot,  but  no 
more  quacking.  Our  son  came  in,  terribly 
upset,  saying  a  fox  had  leaped  over  the 
fence  and  killed  the  ducks.  He  was  certain 
his  single  shot  wounded  the  killer,  but 
he'd  gotten  away.  Oliver  exchanged 
shoes  for  boots  and  set  out  on  the  trail. 


Amy,  Loren  and  I  dressed  and  went  to 
see  how  bad  the  situation  was.  All  ducks 
were  either  dead  or  dying.  Amy  picked 
up  her  dear  "Pettiday,"  holding  her  close 
as  she  expired.  We  found  that  the  drake 
must  have  fought  furiously  to  protect  his 
family,  because  it  was  not  only  his  neck 
injury  which  caused  his  death,  but  his 
back  was  broken  and  his  body  mutilated. 

The  wretched  fox  must  have  gone  sys- 
tematically through  the  sleeping  flock, 
breaking  their  necks.  Our  grief  would  not 
have  been  so  great  had  he  seized  just  one 
and  made  off  with  it,  but  to  kill  all  thir- 
teen! After  trailing  the  bleeding  fox  for 
about  half  an  hour,  Ollie  caught  up 
with  him. 

No  more  ducks  for  pets;  nevertheless, 
we  cherish  our  happy  memories  of  our 
association,  beginning  with  "Friday"  and 
"Saturday,"  and,  'specially.  Amy's  "Petti- 
day." 


************* 


The  Little  Ducks'  Prayer 

(from  "Prayers  from  the  Ark") 

Dear  God, 

Give  us  a  flood  of  water. 

Let  it  rain  tomorrow  and  always. 

Give  us  plenty  of  little  slugs 

and  other  luscious  things  to  eat. 

Protect  all  folk  who  quack. 

And  everyone  who  knows  how  to  swim. 

Amen. 
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Hill  Town  Happenings 

From  the  Hampshire  Gazette 


Submitted  by: 

January  21,  1873 

HUNTINGTON— There  was  great  activ- 
ity here  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  week, 
gathering  ice  for  the  summer  use.  The 
warm  rain  of  Thursday  night  interfered 
with  this  business.  On  Friday,  the  main 
body  of  ice  in  the  river  started  on  a  voy- 
age toward  the  ocean.  It  came  down  the 
west  branch  without  any  very  great  com- 
motion. But  when  it  started  in  the  east 
branch,  things  looked  rather  squally. 
Stanton's  new  dam  gave  away;  their  saw- 
mill was  crushed  to  atoms  in  a  moment, 
and  at  once  disappeared,  and  their  grist- 
mill, well  filled  with  corn,  meal,  and  flour, 
barely  escaped.  Its  foundation  on  one  side 
is  nearly  gone.  The  whole  community 
deeply  sympathize  with  the  sufferers. 

Tobacco  growers  have  industriously 
improved  the  late  mild  weather  in  pre- 
paring their  crop  for  market.  Let  the  buy- 
ers give  them  an  early  call,  for  there  is  a 
sad  lack  of  money  here. 

A  young  man  went  into  Pease's  store 
last  Friday  evening,  and  helped  himself  to 
a  pair  of  boots.  He  was  soon  pursued,  and 
the  boots  were  captured,  but  the  thief 
escaped. 

Vital  statistics  of  Huntington  for  1872: 
Marriages,  16;  births,  28;  deaths,  24. 

Fatal  Accident 

May  13,  1873 

Rodney  Fisk,  a  farmer  living  about  five 
miles  north  of  Huntington  village,  was 
killed  Saturday,  while  attempting  to  cross 


Stanley  Greenberg 

the  Westfield  River  in  a  boat.  He  had  star- 
ted to  cross  the  river  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  his  stock  at  a  barn  on  the  other 
side,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Leonard,  both 
old  men.  They  were  warned  against  mak- 
ing the  attempt,  as  the  stream  was  swollen 
from  the  heavy  rains,  but  were  not  dis- 
suaded. The  boat  was  swept  rapidly  down 
stream,  striking  a  rock,  when  Mr.  Leon- 
ard got  out  upon  the  rock  and  urged  Mr. 
Fisk  to  do  the  same.  The  latter  replied  that 
he  should  "stick  to  the  boat,"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  push  it  off,  when  it  lurched  and 
threw  him  out,  his  head  striking  upon  a 
stone,  after  which  he  was  seen  to  make  no 
motion.  When  the  body  was  recovered, 
life  was  extinct.  Mr.  Leonard  was  rescued 
from  the  rock  without  injury.  Mr.  Fisk  had 
been  quite  an  extensive  dealer  in  real  es- 
tate, having  bought  and  sold  many  farms 
in  Huntington  and  adjoining  towns,  and 
was  well  known  throughout  this  region. 
He  leaves  a  large  and  enterprising  family, 
most  of  whom  are  in  business  for  them- 
selves. 

April  6,1875 

The  long-expected  flood  has,  at  length, 
come,  but  it  is  not  as  destructive  as  many 
anticipated  from  the  thickness  of  the  ice. 
The  west  branch  of  the  Westfield  River 
broke  up  Friday  afternoon  and  moved  off 
very  gracefully,  doing  no  damage  worth 
naming.  Saturday  morning,  the  east 
branch  gave  way  and  came  down  with  a 
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rush.  Norwich  Bridge,  a  mile  above  the 
village,  quivered  as  the  huge  cakes  of  ice 
struck  its  timbers,  but  it  bravely  withstood 
the  shock.  Stanton's  dam,  a  little  lower 
down  the  stream,  stood  fast  till  it  seemed 
as  though  the  danger  was  nearly  past, 
when  it  finally  yielded,  and  about  one- 
third  of  it  went  down  with  the  current. 
Both  paper  mills,  still  farther  down,  re- 
ceived slight  damage  to  their  bulkheads 


and  gates,  but  will  probably  be  running 
again  this  week. 

Maple  sugar  has  been  made  in  small 
quantities  but  the  supply  is  not  large  yet. 
Robins  and  other  birds  are  favoring  us 
with  their  sweet  music,  thus  reminding  us 
that  long,  dreary  winter  is  past.  Wagons 
have  generally  taken  the  place  of  sleighs, 
but  traveling  in  any  way  is  not  pleasant. 
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AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF 

Western  Massachusetts 

from  Student  and  Schoolmate 
An  Illustrated  Monthly 
for  Our  Boys  and  Girls 

by  KC.H. 

February  1869 


We  were  now  in  Hampshire  County. 
The  reader  will  recollect  that  we  touched 
the  western  end  of  Franklin  County,  when 
we  visited  the  two  towns  of  Charlemont 
and  Hawley.  Our  northern  course  was  in 
Berkshire,  our  southern  is  in  Franklin  and 
Hampshire:  when,  after  having  passed 
through  the  towns  of  Plainfield,  Cum- 
mington  and  Worthington,  we  shall  turn 
westward,  and  again  enter  Berkshire.  It 
will  be  well  for  the  young  reader  to  keep 
the  geographical  points  fixed  in  his  mind, 
as  we  go  on,  that  he  may  be  instructed, 
while  being  entertained,  and  a  reference 
to  the  map  here  annexed,  will  give 
some  assistance. 

The  towns  on  the  west  of  Hampshire 
are  much  the  same  as  you  will  find  them 
throughout  New  England;  those  which 
border  on  a  river,  being  busy  manufactur- 
ing villages,  like  Cummington.  We  left 
Plainfield  the  next  morning  early,  and  at  a 
bridge  across  the  Westfield  River,  were 
met  by  a  farmer,  who  kindly  offered  to 
take  us  in  his  carriage  as  far  as  he  was 
going.  We  readily  accepted  this  chance  for 
a  ride,  and  seating  ourselves  beside  him, 
were  driven  rapidly  through  Cumming- 
ton, which  is  the  native  town  of  Bryant,  the 
poet.  It  is  a  thriving  town,  but  our  horse 
ran  at  such  a  furious  rate,  that  I  have  but  an 
imperfect  recollection  of  the  place.  We 
dashed  down  a  street  that,  to  our  excited 


imagination,  seemed,  after  the  lonely 
places  we  had  seen,  to  be  lined  by 
handsome  houses  and  stores,  and  quite 
thronged  with  villagers.  The  farmer  by 
our  side,  a  jolly  fat  man,  took  considerable 
interest  in  us;  and  noticing  that  my  friend 
had  a  very  red  face,  asked,  with  a  merry 
shake  of  the  head  and  twinkle  of  the  eye,  if 
he  wasn't  a  little  "sprung?"  Felix  assured 
him  that  the  heightened  color  was  not 
caused  by  drinking,  but  by  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  weather,  and  he  behaved  with 
such  sobriety  during  the  ride,  that  I  think 
the  man  believed  him.  A  short  distance 
beyond  the  village,  we  alighted  and  again 
continued  on  our  walk,  but  the  farmer 
drove  off  by  another  road.  We  walked  all 
the  morning  through  scenery  that  seemed 
quite  tame  in  comparison  with  the  moun- 
tains we  had  come  from.  But  we  found  in 
this  region  some  choice  specimens  of  the 
mineral  called  hornblende,  and  some  very 
large  garnets.  The  author  whom  I  previ- 
ously quoted,  thus  writes  about  the  min- 
erals of  these  towns: 

"The  talcose  formation,  containing  the 
iron  and  gold  in  Somerset,  extends  south- 
erly, nearly  across  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts: passing  through  the  towns  of  Rowe, 
Charlemont,  Worthington,  etc.  Indeed  I 
know  of  no  place  where  the  formation  is 
so  perfectly  developed  in  its  character,  as 
in  Hawley  and  Plainfield.  There  is  then. 
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surely,  as  much  ground  for  presuming 
that  gold  will  be  found  in  Massachusetts 
as  there  was  for  predicting  its  discovery  in 
Vermont.  In  Plainfield  and  Hawley,  a  vari- 
ety of  talcose  slate  occurs,  in  which  are 
disseminated  numerous  crystals  of  black 
hornblende.  The  talc  is  green,  and  the 
quartz  white,  and  the  rock  admits  of  a 
polish.  Sometimes  the  talc  almost  disap- 
pears, and  then  we  have  a  white  base  with 
black  crystals,  imbedded.  In  short,  I  feel 
satisfied  that  this  rock  would  form  a  beau- 
tiful ornamental  stone,  if  wrought  into 
tables,  urns,  chimney  pieces,  etc.,  etc." 

Up  hill  and  down  valley.  Then  past  a 
schoolhouse  where  some  noisy  boys  were 
having  recess.  We  asked  one  of  them  how 
far  it  was  to  Hinsdale,  which  we  wanted  to 
reach  before  night.  He  guessed  it  was 
about  twenty  miles,  an  answer  which 
made  us  less  hopeful  of  seeing  the  place 
that  day.  Meeting,  however,  a  Dutch  fam- 
ily that  were  travelling  in  an  opposite 
direction,  we  were  glad  to  learn  of  them 
that  it  was  only  seven  miles  to  Hinsdale; 
and  we  certainly  thought  that  as  they  had 
come  from  there,  they  should  know  the 
true  distance.  A  little  further  on,  we  again 
asked  of  an  old  man  who  stood  at  the  back 
door  of  his  house,  and  he  "calculated"  that 
it  was  about  fourteen  miles!  Such  conflict- 
ing accounts,  which  alternately  elated  and 
depressed  us,  were  worse  than  no  infor- 
mation at  all,  and  so  we  concluded  to  ask 
no  further. 

In  Worthington,  which  we  reached  at 
noon,  we  entered  a  hotel  for  dinner.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  office,  and  we  waited 
awhile,  gazing  at  some  sporting  pictures 
which  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  then, 
wearying  of  delay,  we  went  into  the  hall, 
and  knocked  at  another  door.  Not  receiv- 
ing any  answer,  Felix  opened  it,  and  dis- 
covered nobody  there;  nor,  from  further 
investigation,  did  there  seem  to  be  any 


person  about  the  house,  so  we  left  it,  and 
continued  on  our  way,  westward.  After 
climbing  a  hill,  we  entered  a  grove,  where, 
just  as  we  were  passing  a  maple-sugar 
house,  it  commenced  to  hail.  We  now 
began  to  feel  rather  dissatisfied  with  the 
weather,  which,  for  the  last  three  days, 
including  the  one  which  had  opened  so 
pleasantly  in  Savoy,  had  given  us  such 
poor  afternoons.  We  entered  the  sugar- 
house,  out  of  the  storm.  It  was  a  low- 
roofed  shed,  filled  with  vats,  and  kettles 
and  brick  ovens.  Felix  threw  himself 
down  on  a  pile  of  straw,  while  I  seated 
myself  on  the  end  of  a  wood-horse.  When 
we  had  remained  here  in  silence  for  some 
time,  watching  the  little  drops  of  hail  that 
fell  and  pattered  and  bounced  among  the 
dry  leaves  on  the  ground  outside,  Felix  at 
last  impatiently  sprang  to  his  feet,  but- 
toned his  coat  collar  about  his  neck,  and 
declared  he  wasn't  going  to  wait  any 
longer. 

So  we  journeyed  on,  and  the  next  hour 
was  a  continuous  walk  in  hail  and  mud, 
through  a  desolate  country.  In  instant  ex- 
pectation of  coming  to  a  house,  we  were 
continually  disappointed  until  we  reached 
West  Worthington.  Here  we  entered  one 
house  that  seemed  more  inviting  than  the 
rest,  and  the  inmates  gave  us  a  cordial  wel- 
come and  a  dinner.  We  rested  till  our 
clothes  were  dry,  and  the  storm  had 
ceased,  when  we  started  again.  The  vil- 
lage of  West  Worthington  is  a  pleasant 
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place,  though  shut  in  from  the  outside 
world  by  hills  and  woods.  There  was  a  lit- 
tle weather-beaten  church  on  the  out- 
skirts, a  diminutive  building,  that  had 
apparently  escaped  great  danger  of  being 
crushed,  in  some  recent  storm,  by  the  fall 
of  a  gigantic  tree  which  now  lay  prostrate 
beside  it,  with  its  roots  upturned  in  the  air 
and  its  branches  peeking  in  at  the  church 
windows.  We,  too,  looked  in,  and  faintly 
discerned  the  ancient  pews  and  the  pul- 
pit on  which  lay  the  parish  Bible,  open — 
probably  at  the  text  of  last  Sunday's 
sermon. 

From  here,  our  road  led  directly  over 
Peru  Hill.  This  is  a  high,  and  a  cruel  hill  for 
horses,  which  have  to  pull  their  burdens 
to  the  top,  only  to  carry  them  down  as 
steep  a  slope  on  the  other  side.  To  us,  it 
seemed  as  if  we  never  should  reach  the 
top,  and  Peru,  with  its  church  spire  and 
cluster  of  houses  on  the  summit,  tantalize 
the  traveller,  like  a  mirage,  which  recedes 
as  you  approach.  But  in  the  natural  se- 
quence of  steady  climbing,  we  did  get  to 
Peru,  and  found  it  a  town  of  perhaps  a 
dozen  neatly  painted  houses,  and  a  hand- 
some old  church.  Near  the  church  was  a 
small  schoolhouse,  around  which  some 
young  Peruvians  were  playing  at  recess, 
and  opposite  was  the  cemetery,  and  a 
stately  dwelling,  which  we  supposed  to  be 
the  minister's  residence. 

Hinsdale  could  now  be  seen  ahead — 
the  town  we  had  passed  at  the  beginning 
of  our  journey.  As  we  descended  the  hill, 
we  met  several  teams  coming  up  that  were 
heavily  laden  with  limestone;  and  the  ac- 
clivity was  so  steep,  the  drivers,  (who 
walked  beside  their  horses)  let  the  ani- 
mals often  stop  to  rest.  Much  of  the  lime- 
stone in  Berkshire  is  used  for  burning  into 
quicklime;  it  is  found  in  great  abundance 

in  Windsor  and  Peru,  and  is  carried  from 
there  to  the  Connecticut  Valley.  At  the 


foot  of  the  hill,  having  crossed  the  road  we 
had  travelled  the  week  before,  we  walked 
on  to  the  centre  of  Hinsdale.  It  is  a  large 
town — a  station  on  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad,  and  when  we  came  to  the  Depot, 
we  were  so  delighted  we  could  have 
kissed  the  railroad  tracks  for  joy.  It  being 
late  in  the  afternoon,  we  concluded  to  stay 
here  over  night,  before  continuing  to- 
wards Mt.  Washington,  a  town  in  the  ex- 
treme south  western  corner  of  the  county, 
which  had  been  the  Celestial  City  of  our 
weary  pilgrimage. 

Having  selected  among  several  hotels, 
the  one  which  looked  the  most  homelike, 
we  walked  up  the  steps,  in  the  office  en- 
trance. A  man  stood  behind  the  counter, 
and  we  asked  him  as  we  took  off  our 
knapsacks,  if  he  had  a  room  for  us.  He  left, 
soon  to  return,  saying  that  his  wife  ob- 
jected to  his  taking  peddlers.  We  relieved 
his  apprehensions  by  assuring  him  we 
were  foot-travellers,  who  would  pay  him 
in  money,  not  in  peddler's  goods;  and 
when  once  certain  of  this,  he  treated  us 
with  great  consideration.  After  supper,  we 
passed  a  social  evening  in  his  family,  with 
songs  at  the  piano.  But  even  music  is  tire- 
some, if  carried  to  excess,  and  when  the 
landlord  was  about  to  commence  his  fif- 
teenth song,  Felix,  who  was  much  fa- 
tigued, begged  off,  and  retired  early. 

In  the  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  my 
friend's  exclaiming,  "Will  you  look  out  the 
window?"  I  lifted  my  head  lazily,  and  saw 
the  town  in  a  covering  of  snow!  A  Winter's 
day  had  come  to  put  the  last  touch,  as  it 
were  to  our  misfortunes.  Of  course  walk- 
ing was  not  to  be  thought  of;  luckily  for  us, 
we  had  reached  the  railroad,  which  was 
now  our  only  salvation.  And  having  eaten 
breakfast,  we  were  soon  in  the  cars  for 
Pittsfield,  there  to  take  the  train  on  the 
Housatonic  Railroad,  for  Sheffield,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Bear's  Cliff. 
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Bear's  Cliff  is  the  eastern  ridge  of  that 
part  of  the  Berkshire  range,  which  is 
situated  in  the  south  western  corner  of  the 
state.  It  is  a  sloping  bluff,  accessible  only 
through  a  dense  wood  which  grows 
around  its  base,  and  up  its  side.  The  Cliff 
itself  is  a  naked  ledge  of  rock  that  crowns 
the  top  and  forms  the  edge  of  a  table-land, 
on  which  is  situated  Mt.  Washington,  a  vil- 
lage among  the  clouds.  Few  people,  till 
quite  recently,  have  known  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  region  like  this,  where  lives  a 
community,  separated  from  all  the  stir- 
ring scenes  of  life;  a  place  without  a  post 
office  or  a  church,  and  yet  an  incorpo- 
rated town,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  surrounding  plain.  But  we 
had  known  of  Mt.  Washington — Felix  and 
I — and  had  often  come  here  in  the  sum- 
mertime, attracted  not  so  much  by  the 
novelty  of  its  being  a  town  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  as  that  in  this  one  spot  were  in- 
cluded more  natural  curiosities,  than 
could  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  New 
England,  within  the  space  of  as  many 
miles. 

The  easiest,  though  by  far  the  longest, 
approach  to  this  township,  is  from  Great 
Barrington.  From  there  a  good  road  leads 
by  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  summit,  but  it  is  a 
walk  of  twelve  miles.  If  you  ride  further  in 
the  cars  to  Sheffield,  you  are  saved  a  long 
walk,  but  are  forced  to  climb  the  steepest 
side  of  the  mountain.  As  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  we  chose  this  latter 
alternative,  preferring  to  climb  even  in 
snowbanks,  to  a  half-day's  walk.  But  if  we 
had  foreseen  the  difficulties  we  were  to 
encounter,  we  should  have  restrained  our 
impatience  for  reaching  our  mountain 
home,  and  would  have  remained  at  Hins- 
dale for  more  favorable  weather. 

And  now,  having  briefly  described  the 
place,  I  will  describe  the  home  to  which 
we  were  going.  There  are  several  peaks  in 


Mt.  Washington,  higher  than  the  body  of 
the  mountain  on  which  the  town  stands. 
The  largest  of  these  hills  is  marked  on  the 
maps  as  Mt.  Everett — called  by  some, 
Taconic;  it  is  better  known,  however, 
amongst  the  natives  as  the  Dome.  It  is 
rounded,  as  the  name  signifies,  and,  next 
to  Greylock,  is  the  highest  summit  in 
Massachusetts.  On  a  road  at  the  base  of 
the  Dome  live  Milo  Smith  and  his  wife,  an 
aged  couple  who  have  been  celebrities  for 
many  years.  When  strangers  came  to  the 
town  to  stop  any  length  of  time,  Milo 
Smith  could  always  accommodate,  and 
kept  an  open  house  for  whoever  would 
stay.  His  house  has  often  served  in  this 
way,  as  a  hotel  to  parties  who  wished  to 
remain  over  night,  that  they  might  be 
ready  in  the  morning  to  see  the  sunrise 
from  the  Dome — or  to  visit  BishbashFalls, 
Sage's  Ravine,  and  other  spots  of  note 
near  the  village. 

So  many  visitors  come  to  Mt.  Wash- 
ington now,  that  other  families  have 
found  it  profitable  to  take  boarders,  and 
Milo  is  not  the  only  man  whose  name  is 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  Berkshire,  as 
one  who  can  set  a  good  table.  To  be  at  Mt. 
Washington,  however,  and  not  to  live  at 
Milo's,  to  us  would  seem  impossible;  so 
every  summer  finds  Felix  spending  his  va- 
cation at  the  old  farm.  And  now,  through- 
out our  journey,  when  the  fatigue  of 
walking  or  disgust  at  the  weather  had 
made  him  impatient,  he  had  often  called 
aloud  upon  the  name  of  Milo,  and  heartily 
wished  himself  at  Mt.  Washington. 

How  we  labored  to  get  there,  and  how 
we  lost  our  way  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, will  be  told  in  the  next  chapter. 
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